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VOGUE Sececes BA, 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dotiars 
& year, postage free. Remit by check, draft o1 postal 
yf express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
io accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, : 

Change of address. - The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address hoth the old and the new address 
must be given. Two wecks’ notice to be given. 


. , , . sn 
Complaints ~Subscribers who fail to recetvea sing: 
copy > Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 

will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O. as 2d Class Matter. 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and?Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atvanta, Kimbatl House News Stand. 
Baltimore, schaefer & Herold. 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacocx & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, g29 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Gaiveston, N.S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N Felis & Co. 

Memphis, RM. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, WP. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S, Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntlev, 

Troy, B. G Wilson 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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«6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the bass 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often canuot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


Society , , 
Seen on the Stage : ‘ 
Books for Summer Reading 


Social Topics— Absurd Rules for Wives , ; a” 


Haphazard Jottings , ° : 36 
Story of a Down-Town Street—fiction : 38 
Glimpses ° ; . . 39 
Culled Here and There : 42 
As Seen by Him . . 42 


What She Wears , ° - 44 
The Soul of the Tree—fiction ; ‘ . ‘ 46 
The Art Interest . ‘ . : , ‘ : . 
Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes . ‘ . . 2 
Seen in the Shops , : , . ; . 48 
Morning-Room Gossip , : , . . 48, v 
Children’s Dress Gowns from Berthe May . , rf V 
Costumes from Morse-Broughton ‘ . V 
Descriptions of Fashion Plates . : ‘ : V 
Retold from Other Columns vi 
Answers to Correspondents . vi 
Napoleon’s Dolls . vi 
How to Muzzle a Dog , ‘ ' : vil 
One Branch of the Smithsonian’s Work ; vii 
Consequences of the Snub to Commons ; P vil 
Copyright in Canada . vil 





PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M. K. Zust, 
100 West 94th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars sent on request, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE,. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madis.n Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 








SCHOOLS 


DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P. O, Station E, Washington, D. C. 





MARRIED 


Holmes-Beaman.—Mr. Edward Jack- 
son Holmes, grandson of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Miss Mary Stacy Beaman, 
daughter of Mr. C.C. Beaman and grand- 
daughter of Mr. Wilham M. Evarts, were 
married in St. Paul’s Church at Windsor, 
Vt., on Thu., 8 July, the Rev. Prescott 
Evarts officiating. Bridesmaids, Miss Helen 
Beaman, Miss Margaret Beaman, Miss Ag- 
new, Miss Annie Wigglesworth. Best man, 
Mr. Frederick E. Lowell. Ushers, Mr. 
William Evarts Beaman, Mr. Robert 
Holmes, Mr. Robert Walcott, Mr And:iew 
J. Peters, Mr. William T. Patton, Mr. 
William K. Brice. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Mc Keever-Thompson.—Miss Marion 
McKeever, daughter of Mr. J. Lawrence 
McKeever, to Mr. Philip Thompson, nephew 
of Mr. Samuel Blagden. 


INTIMATIONS 


Astor.—Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
are still at Ferncliff, Rhinebeck-on-the- 
Hudson. 

Auchincloss.—Mrs. Edgar Auchincloss 
is occupying Shadow Meade, at Garrison’s, 
N.Y 


Alexander.—Mr, and Mrs. Charles B. 
Alexander will spend the summer months at 
Seabright. 

Crowninshield.—Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
eric Crowninshield and family are at Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 

Clarkson.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. 
Clarkson are at present occupying Midwood, 
Tivoli-on-Hudson. 

DePeyster —Gen. and Mrs. John 
Watts dePeyster are at Rose Hill, near 
Tivoli, for the summer. 

Edey.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Edey 
are in their cottage at Bellport, L. I., for the 
summer. 

Fraser.—Mr. and Mrs. William A. 
Fraser will spend the summer months at Bar 
Harbor. 

Gardiner.—Mr. and Mrs. John Lyon 


Gardiner and Miss Adéle Gardiner are, as 
usual, at manor House, Gardiner’s Island. 

Haven.— Mr. and Mis. GeorgeG Haven 
and family are installed at Sunnycroft, 
Lenox. 

Hewitt.— Mr. and Mrs, Abram S. Hew- 
itt and the Misses Hewitt, are at Ringwood 
Manor, Ringwood, N_ J. 

Hoffman — Mr. and Mrs. J. Ellis Hot- 
man and Miss Hoffman will spend the sum- 
mer at Morristown 

Hail.—Mrs, Valentine G. Hall and fam- 
ily are at Oak Terrace, Tivoli, N. Y. 

Hamilton.—Mr. and Mrs. William Pier- 
son Hamilton are, as usual, occupying their 
country place at Remapo, N. Y. 

Harriman.—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver, Har- 
riman, Jr, are at their country place, Ophir 
Cottage, at Purchase. 

Iselin.—Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Iselin and 
the Misses Iselin, and Mr. and Mis. Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., are spending part of the summer, 
as usual, at New Rochelle, where they have 
beautiful country places. 

Livingston.—Mrs. Robert Cambridge 
Livingston, Miss Maud Livingston and Mr. 
Cambridge Livingston, are spending the sum- 
mer at Islip, L. I. 

Merritt.— Mr. and Mrs. Edward Reeve 
Merritt are at Elmwood, Oyster Bay, L. I. 

Minturn.—Mrs. Robert Shaw Minturn 
is at present at Point a Pic, Canada. 

Newcomb.—Mr. and Mrs. H. Victor 
Newcomb are spending the summer in their 
cottage at Elberon. 


Post.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Post 
and Miss Post are at Bayport, L. I., for the 
summer. 

Park.—Mr. and Mrs. Trenor L. Park 


are at present in their new house, Haviland 
Farm, White Plains, N. Y. 

Randolph —Mr. and Mrs. Edmund D. 
Randolph are at Mt. St. Vincent, on the 
Hudson. 

Reynal.—Mrs. Jules Reynal and family 
are occupying Rocky Dell at White Plains. 

Russell —Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Rus- 
seil will spend the summer at Tuxedo. 

Rhinelander.—Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Oakley Rhinelander will s»end most of the 
summer at Southampton, L I., as the guests 
of Miss Zelina Rhinelander, who has taken 
the Day cottage for the summer. 

Sands.—Mrs Philip J. Sands, Miss 
Alice Sands and Miss Elizabeth Sands have 
taken a cottage at South+mpton for the 
summer, 

Shepherd.—Mr and Mrs. William Ed- 
gar Shepherd will spend July and August at 
Narragansett, 

Taylor. —Mr. and Mrs. Moses Taylor are 
spending the summer at Babylon, L. I. 

Thielmann. — Baron Thielmann, the 
German Ambassador, who was recently ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Imperial Treasury, 
has left Lenox and will sail for Ge: many on 
the Fiirst Bismarck, 22 July. The Thicel- 
mann cottage at Lenox has been taken by 
the Spanish Minister, Seftor Depuy de Lome, 
for the rest of the season. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—A dance was given on 
Saturday at the Kebo Valley Club, and from 
now on there will be dances every Saturd+y 
in July, and on Wednesdays and Saturdays in 
August. 

Mrs. John De Koven, of Chicago, gave a 
large dinner last week. 

Miss Beatrix Jones, daughter of Mrs, Fred- 
eric Rhinelander Jones, has made a study 
of landscape gardening and civil engineering, 
and recently made a contract with Mr. Edgar 
Smith to lay out and put in order his place of 
ten acres at Bar Harbor, grade it, plant the 
trees, ornamental shrubs, etc.; and for this 
she is to receive $5,000. This is a new field 
for women’s cleverness, and one in which 
they would succeed admirably. 

Mr. H. M. Flagler and party spent a few 
days at this place recently on board the yacht 
Alicia, 

Mr. Constantin Brun, Minister of Den- 
mark, has taken Cover Cottage for the 
season. 

Mr. Walter Gurnee gave a luncheon at 
the Kebo Club to Mr. and Mrs, Almeric 
Hugh Paget, Miss Palmer and Mr. Cortlandt 
Palmer. 
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Miss Catharine Van Rensselaer Berry is at 
the Saint Sauveur. 

A float and new landing have been placed 
at the Reading Room in readiness for the re- 
ception of the New York Yacht Club. Offi- 
cers for this season of the Reading Room are: 
Mr. Johnston Livingston, President; Mr. 
Edward Coles, Vice-President; Mr. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, Secretary ; Mr. Gardiner Sher- 
man, Treasurer. Messrs, Charles T. How, 
De Grasse Fox, Gardiner Sherman, George 
B. Dorr, Dr. Robert Amory, and Dr. F. F. 
Smith constitute the present Board of 
Governors. 

Mrs. F. G. Garrison and Miss Garrison 
are at the Saint Sauveur. 

President Eliot of Harvard is at North East 
Harber. 

Lenox.—Mr. and Mrs. William Douglas 
Sloane had a large house party over the 
Fourth :at their country house, Elm Court. 

A handicap tournament for women will 
be held on the links here on Saturday, 17 

u y. 

J Teas will be given at the Mahkeenac Lake 
Boat Club on Saturday afternoons during the 
summer. The following officers have been 
elected: President, Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes; 
Vice-president and Treasurer, Mr, John S. 
Barnes ; Secretary, Mr. David Lydig; Execu- 
tive Committee, Mr. George G. Haven, Mr. 
John S. Barnes and Mr. J. E. Alexandre; 
Governing Committee, Mr. Stokes, Mr. 
Alexandre, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Haven, Mr. 
Parsons, Mr. John I. Kane and Mr. Lydig. 

The annual meeting of the Lenox lub 
was held last week, when the following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. John 
S. Barnes; Vice-president, Judge Joseph 
Tucker ; Secretary, Mr Richard C, Green- 
leaf; Governors: Mr. Barnes, Mr. Joseph 
W. Burden, Mr. Haven, Mr. Parsons, Mr. 
Thomas Post, Judge Tucker, Mr. Stokes, 
Mr. Greenleaf and Mr. Charles Lanier. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Struthers and family 
will sail for Europe on 17 July. 

Gen. A. S. Webb has been visiting Mr. 
and Mrs John E. Alexandre. 

Southampton —The dinner dances have 
begun at the Meadow Club and will be given 
every Friday evening during the season. 
Dinners were also given last week by M1. 
Frederick Betts, Mrs. Fordyce Barker, Mrs. 
Humphreys, Mrs, McVickar and Mrs. Henry 
Barnes. 

Teas are given every Saturday afternoon at 
the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, where the 
members are playing hard in order to be in 
good form for the coming tournament, which 
is to be held from 27 to 31 July. The 
prize of most importance is the president’s 
cup given by L. L. Parish. 

A current literature fund has been started 
to aid the town library. Those interested 
are Mrs, Frederick H. Betts, chairman; 
Mrs. Thomas H. Barber, Mrs. George A. 
Dixon, Mrs. William K. Soutter, Mr. J. 
Hampden Robb, Mrs. Thomas Garner, Miss 
W. G. Oakman, Mrs Salem H. Wells, 
Mrs. Edward Mead, Mrs. R. H. Hoadly, 
Jr., Mrs. Lewis Murdock, Mrs. H. B. 
Barnes, Mrs. H. E. Howland, Mrs. C. R. 
Henderson. 

The Rev. W. W. Battersha'l, D.D., of 
Albany, will conduct the services in St. 
Andrew’s Dune Church during July and 
August, 

Richfield Springs.—The first hunt of 
the season was held here on 10 July with 
Mr. J. Lee Tailer as the M. F. H. 

Judge and Mrs. Henry Lawrence Clinton 
arrived at the Spring House recently, where 
they will spend the month of July. 

Mr. Frederick Von Stade and family are at 
the Spring House, where they will spend the 
summer, 

A Fourth of July fete was given by Col. 
and Mrs. E. C. Anderson at their cottage, 
Maple Terrace. 

Mayor and Mrs. Strong have arrived at 
Richfield, where they will spend the month 
of July. 

fen ot Mrs. J. Lee Tailer will spend the 
summer at Berkely. Mrs. Tailer, née 
Sterling, is an unusually pretty woman and a 
great acquisition to the cottage colony. 

Newport. —The annual Fourth of July 
entertainment for the school children was 
given by Major and Mrs. Theodore K. Gibbs 
0a July roth. 


Mr. H.C. Havemeyer’s two half-raters, 
the Ideal and the Head, have arisived for the 
season, 

Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne gave the first 
of a series of readings at the residence of Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish last week. 

The Misses Blight have returned to New- 
port from their visit to Brookdale Farm, Red 


Bank, N. J. 

Recent arrivals at Newport include: 
Mrs, Richard ‘T. Wilson, Narragansett 
Ave.; Miss Louis M. Field, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Cass Ledyard, Rogers Cot- 


tage, Gibbs Ave.; Mrs. William B. Ogden, 
Pinard Cottages; Mrs. W. R. Garrison, 
Tiffany Cottage, Narragansett Ave. and Clay 
St.; Dr. Eugene McMichael and family and 
Mrs. Charles Lord, Thorndike Cottage, Con- 
anicut; Mrs, James A. Ruthven, Muench- 
inger-King Cottage ; ex-Governor and Mrs. 
C W. Lippitt, Shields Cottage, Ochre Point; 
M.S. Brice, Beaulieu; J. R. Bryson and 
family, W. B. Hard and family, Kinzler’s ; 
Robert B. Carpenter, Lieber Cottage, Rhode 
Island Ave.; Mr. and Mrs. Anson Pond and 
Charles Pond, Riggs House; Mr. and Mrs, 
A. A. Low, Castle Hill; Mr. and Mrs. E. 
N. Potter, Catherine St.; Miss E. M. Free- 
man, George A. Freeman, J. P. Harding, B. 
S. Minturn, Benjamin T. Spink and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Whitaker, R. T. 
Stevens, Mrs, S. B. Vail and family, Mrs. 
E. Runyon and George W. Olney. 

Mrs. Wetmore, wife of Senator George 
Peabody Wetmore, and the Misses Wetmore 
are at Chateau-sur-Mer, their Bellevue Ave. 
villa; Mr. and Mrs Potter Palmer, who 
have recently teturned from Europe, are 
occupying again this season the H. Ruthven 
Pratt cottage in Bellevue Ave, and Lieu- 
tenant Evans, United States Navy, is at the 
Wilbour House. 

Elberon — A midsummer night concert 
held at The Towers Tue. eve., 13 July, by 
the Women’s String Orchestra Society of 
New York for the benefit of the Women’s 
Property Protective League, for the fund to 
build a gentlewomen’s hotel at Elberon and 
New York for cultivated women, alone and 
unprotected, who have lost home, fortune 
and are friendless; to help them until they 
can help themselves; to teach them pro- 
fessions and avocations ; provide home and 
necessities during period of tuition, and secure 
them employment to be self-supporting. 


GOLF 


Essex County Club.—On every Sat- 
urday in July (17, 24, and 31) there will 
be a members’ handicap, eighteen holes, 
medal play, in three classes, open to members 
and actual guests of members. 

On every Tuesday in July (20 and 27) 
there will be a woman’s handicap, eighteen 
holes, medal play, in classes, open to mem- 
bers and actual guests of members. 

On Thursday, 22 July, there will be a 
mixed foursome competiticn open as above. 
In these competitions the man and woman of 
opposing sides must drive alternately against 
each other from the same tee. 

Entrance fee in each event, one dollar. 

Shinnecock Hills.—Play for the wo- 
men’s challenge and handicap cups was held 
on 10 July, and resulted in their being won 
by Miss A. P. Livingston. Score 18 holes 
over red course 101-536-865. 





Gross, H'cap. Net. 
Mrs. C. E. Miller.... ........ 137 27 110 
Miss A. P. Livingston, ... .. 101 16 85 
Miss Marion Lee ........... 138 21 112 
Mes. A. B. Claflin............ 14 23 gl 
Miss M. Stebbins. ........ 120 25 95 
Ries. B. G. Trever... ...0. 6 30 105 
Miss A, Sands ... ... 130 24 106 
Ries. 5. FT. Tey, Je. ..... 122 20 102 
Miss M, Watson ............ 128 24 104 
Mrs. L. C. Murdock...... ... 136 24 112 
Mrs. G. C. Clark.............. 18 21 127 
Miss H. Barney....... . 12 2 gl 
oe eee 114 21 93 
Mrs. C.S. Brown..... ... ... 104 7 97 
WOMEN'S QUARTERLY HANDICAP (OVER RED 

COURSF) 

Mrs, A. B. Claflin .. ..... 66 12 44 
Bee, Oy kc cew sce §2 4 48 
Mes. J. T. Terry, Jr... . ... $§ Iz 43 
Miss M. G. Kilbreth.......... out 13 out 
Mise E. Sands ........... ... % 13 51 
Déies A. &. Sands... 2.2.26... 62 13 49 
Mrs. G.O. Deluze.... ..... of 14 77 
Miss G. C. Crocker. ... ..... 62 9 51 








The men’s handicap and challenge cups 
were both won by Mr. G. C. Clark, Jr., 
with the scores 83 gross, 6 handicap, 77 net. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Lucania.—Sailing Sat., 3 July, Mr. B. 
T. Cable, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Coffin, 
Mr. Henry S. Coffin, Mr. William Coffin, 
Mr. Charles P. Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerald L. Hoyt and family, Dr. F. P. Kin- 
nicutt, Mr. F. H. Kinnicutt, Mr, G. H. 
Kinnicutt, Mr. Harry S. Lake, Mr. Bradley 
Martin, }r., Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Prince and 
family, Mrs. N. A. Street, Miss Street. 

St. Paul.—Sailing Sat., 8 July, Rev. 
Dr. Maitland Alexander, Mr. and Mrs H. 
H. Benedict, Miss Benedict, Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles A. Howland, Mr. Charles A. How- 
land, Jr., Mr. Augustus Jay, Jr., Mr. De- 
lancey Jay, Mr. H. G. Marquand, Mr. 
Frederick R. Newbold, Miss Newbold, Miss 
Edith Newbold, Mrs. S. T. Peters, Miss 
Peters, Mrs. Robert B. Potter, Mr. Austin 
Potter, Miss Turnure, Mr. Perry Turnure, 
Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, Mr. Reginald C, 
Vanderbilt, Mr. George Peabudy Wetmore, 
the Misses Wetmore, Mr. W. S. K. Wet- 
more, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Wanamaker. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 





N the line of amusement the monotony of 
vaudeville as presented on housetop and 
steamer deck was varied by the produc- 

tion on Monday night of Captain Cook at the 
Madison Square Garden. ‘The musical piece 
has a large chorus, is well put upon the stage 
and there is a very fine ballet. The plot 
consists of a humorous presentation of Captain 
Cook’s adventures in the Pacific Ocean. 

The only other serio.comic musical pro- 
duction is the much-traveled El Capitan, 
which is to be seen at Manhattan Beach. 

The usual programme of the music hall 
can be enjoyed by those who have a taste for 
this kind of time killing on board the Grand 
Republic, which speeds bayward every eve- 
ning with a band of vaudeville artists display- 
ing their specialties on her decks. 

The Whirl of the Town at the Casino 
having passed its fiftieth milestone is now 
announcing a withdrawal date—1 September. 

On all sides is the roof garden, and the 
entertainment offered is invariably the same. 

The Permanent Metropolitan Orchestra 
under Mr. Aldoph Neumendorff, leader, is 
giving nightly at Madison Square Roof Gar- 
den, selections from a wide range of compos- 
ers, from the makers of street balads to 
Brahms. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town. 

Keith’s—Continuous pertormance. 

Casino Root Garden— Vaudeville. 

Pastor’s—Continuovs performance. 

Olympia Root Garden—Vaudeville 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque, variety. 

Madison Square Roof Garden-- Concerts. 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa’s concerts, Paine’s fire- 
works and De Wolf Hopper in El Capitan. 

Eden Musée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks. 

Proctor’s- -V ariety. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READ- 
ING 


Note—The first half of this article was 
published in Vogue of last week 8 July. 
The bouks have been selected by an exper- 
ienced reader and the information is a most 
valuable condensed statement of the subject— 
a trustworthy guide. 

Phroso'? is the lightest and most easily 
read of the novels of the year, and can be 
read under all conditions. The Heart of 
Princess Osra'* is good, but strikes me as a 
poor second to the Prisoner of Zenda. On 
the Face of the Waters,'? and Quo Vadis *° 
popularly divide the honor of being the nov- 
els of the season. The former is a clever 
tale of the Indian mutiny, by a woman who 
has done nothing better, and probably never 
will do anything as good, though her more 
recent book *! 1s also well worth reading. 
Quo Vadis is a little hard to start in the sum- 
mer time, unless one has already read one of 
Sienkiewicz’s books. It is the best book of 
the year, however, and if you read it in your 
vacation, though you do nothing else, you 








will feel well repaid for your time, both in 
profit and interest. 

E. W. Hornung, comparatively a new 
man, has written half a dozen clever Aus- 
tralian stories. Irralie’s Bushranger ** is the 
best of them, and is in handy form to read. 
It has the merit of being amusing without 
being comic, and it is not overdone. Better 
as a novel, because deeper and with a moral, 
is Maurus Jokai’s Freedom Under the 
Snow.** It is a love story, but unlike any 
other love story ever written. It runs into 
queer channels, but is never superficial nor 
cheap. 

The world has been aptly divided as to 
Marion Crawford into two classes—thore 
who have read more than one of his books 
and those who have not. To the second 
class it is idle to recommend him. To the 
first—whether to include you among its 
members I don’t know— it may be said that 
A Rose of Yesterday ** is far from his worst, 
while Taquisara®® is not far from being 
among his best. The only other new book 
worth reading which I call to mind is The 
Mistress of the Ranch, ** by Frederic Thick- 
stun Clark, who wrote In the Valley of 
Havilah. He is apt to moralize, but his 
characters are new and his scenery fresh. 
Maiia Louise Pool’s In a Dike Shanty ** has 
been out over a year and is a good book for 
idling purposes, light and bright. In a dif- 
ferent vein, and older, is a book you seldom 
see or hear about— My Uncle Benjamin, ** 
oy Claude Tiller, It is particularly cynical 
without being gloomy or morose. It is 
witty and irreverent without being scandal- 
ous or gross. 

If you choose totake any old books with 
you may well put among them Many Inven- 
tions, ** and The Phantom Rickshaw, of 
Kipling, The Ebb Tide,*! Kidnapped ** and 
David Balfour, ** of Stevenson, and Meredith’s 
Richard Feverel. ** And for verses, I have 
only two to offer, and only one of them new 
—Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads * and 
The Seven Seas. *° 

I am not going torecommend Kipling and 
Stevenson and Meredith to you, because their 
charm does not depend upon one summer nor 
their popularity upon one perusal. But it 
happens occasionally with all—so by what I 
am assured 1s a law of logic it must with you 
—that the authors we know will be forgotten 
ten years hence grow to be a bore. They 
are new for a while, but we get a surfeit of 
newness. So it is well to have at hand the 
books of cleverer and wiser men, books which 
are in a way palimpsests, and reveal a new 
meaning upon each rereading. Well—I had 
no intention of making this a sermon, and 
anyway I have finished my list. It is much 
longer than is necessary, but I have purposely 
made it so. I have given you enough room, 
I think, but inside it your only way to avoid 
discontent is to choose for yourself. 


‘7 Phroso, by Anthony Hope. F. A. Stokes & 


Co. $1.50. 

*® The Heart of Princess Osra, by Anthony Hope. 
F. A. stokes Co, $1.50, 

'® On the Face of the Waters, by Flora Annie 


Steele. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

27° Quo Vadis, by Henryk sienkiewicz. Little, 
Brown & Co, $2.00. 

22Inthe Tideway, by Flora Annie Steele. The 


Macmidlan Co, $1.25 

22 Irralie’s Bushranger, by E. W. Hornung 
Charles Scribner's Sons, $.75. 

23 The Green Book, or Freedom Under the 
Snow, by Maurus Jokai. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

*4 A Rose of Yesterday, by F. Marion Crawford. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

2° Taquisara, by F. Marion Crawford. 
Macmillan Co, $2.00. 

26 The Mistress of the Ranch, by Frederic Thick- 
stun Clark. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

27ina Dike Shanty, by Maria Louise Pool. 
Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 

2® My Uncle Benjamin, by Claude Tillier, 
Merriam Co, $1.25. 

2 Many tnveations, by Rudyard Kipling. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

3° The Phantom Rickshaw, by Rudyard Kipling. 
The Macmillan Co, $1.25. 

31 The Ebb Tide, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The 


The 


Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.25. 

*2 Kidnapped, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 50. 

3% David Balfour, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


34 The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, by George 
Meredith. Charles Scribmer's Sons. $1.50. 

35 Ballads and Barrack Room Ballads, by Rudyard 
Kipling. The Macmillan Co, $1.25 

36 The Seven Seas, by Rudyard Kipling. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Yours cordially, 


Ghost. 
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il. M. JENKINS. 


297 Pifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 
BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
“ PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 





THE... | 
ADIRONDACK... 
MOUNTAINS i427... 


“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in 
beautiful lakes, rivers and brooks, filled 
with the greatest variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, 
where game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located _ in 
Northern New York—is reached from 
Chicago by all lines, in connection with the 
New York Central from St. Louis by all lines 
in connection with the New York Central ; 
from Cincinnati by all lines in connection 
with the New York Central ; from Montreal 
by the New York Central ; from Boston by 
through car over the Boston & Albany, in 
connection with the New York Central ; | 
from New York by the through car lines 
of the New York Central; from Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls by the New York Central. 





A. 32-page folder and map entitled ‘* The Adiron- 
dack Mountains and How to Reach Them” sent free, 
postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a t-cent stamp | 
by George H. Daniels. General Passenger Agent, 

ew York Central & Hudson River Railroad. | 
Grand Central Station, New York. ' 





Leading Druggists and Department Stores 
are now selling 
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The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet * » 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, - - 
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A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


HE CLUB = 
Lai 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK 
Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 

ing to make their own cocktails, having 

become convinced that they cannot equal 

the **Club”’’ brand. Millions will when 


they have simply given them a fair trial. 





TheseCocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buftet Cars of the principal railroads, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway. N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Picadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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Bicycles 


at the new prices have created 
a furore. Why not? They 
are the best wheels made, and 
are by far the greatest value 
ever offered. 


$1897 COLUMBIAS AT $75 








Standard of the World 


836 Columbias =... 
(1897 Hartfords =. kt; 
|? Hartford Pattern 2, Wore's 
Hartford Pattern |. Men's =. 
Harford Patterns 5 and 6. 


at $60 
at 90 
at 45 
at 405 
at 30 


~~ 


POPE MFC. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalog free from any Columbia dealer; 
by mail for a 2-cent stamp. 





THE CENUINE 


JOHANN-HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 


MAKES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 








Fair Women from 
V ogue 





A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receip* 
of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 





VIOLETTE DE LA REINE . 


U. S. WHOLESALE AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition 


E. TWYEFFORT 


MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
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wz “There is no better test of refinement than the perfume one uses” & 
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253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





SUITS 
of 


(One door above 28th S:. 





Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, 





Highland Spats. 





NK USED ON THIS PAPE2 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN 


NEW YORK. 
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Ules for a Wife, by Lady Burton, is an old-time-fla- 
vored set of recommendations that are at present 
going the rounds of the press. It is conceivable 

that the author’s ideas may have had a certain vogue in the 
days when women were regarded as mere appendages and 
relicts, but to the strongly individualized and self-reverenc- 
ing woman of to-day it is revolting to think of a being en- 
dowed with intellect consenting to belittle her life by dedi- 
cating it unreservedly to making some one other human 
being comfortable. The man never lived who was worthy 
of such a sacrifice, and few réles are so ignoble as that of 
the over-indulgent wife. She develops a tyrant in the man, 
whose contempt for her is usually as unmeasurable as is her 
devotion to him. The person who lacks self-respect can- 
not inspire respect in another, and this is perhaps more true 
of the intimate marital relation than of any other. 


One significant omission in these rules* is the absence of 
any suggestion as to reciprocal duties. It isthe old meet- 
your-husband-with-a-smile formula considerably elaborated. 
What a wasted life would be that of the woman who should 
ruthlessly sacrifice her studies, her interests, her pursuits, 
herself, in order that she might give up life unreserv- 
edly to. the service of a fallible and usually very selfish 
commonplace human being. 


It is characteristic of most of the rules and suggestions 
prepared for the guidance of wives that there appears to lurk 
in the minds of their authors a suspicion that unless wives 
make strenuous attempts at self-effacing altruism the affec- 
tion of the husband is more likely than not to die out. Why 
not face the inevitable and make the best of it in a self-re- 
specting way instead of cringing and coaxing and begging 
for a continuation of romantic love? It is a scientific fact 
that the male of the human species is prone to fickleness, 
and observance of and experience in the life around us bear 
out the truth of this claim. How futile as well as sinful for 
a woman to waste her life in a vain endeavor to make that 
fixed which by its very nature is volatile. It is her duty to 
employ her time and her energies more profitably. 


* The rules are published in full on another page. 































































































































AT GERTRUDE’S FIVE O’CLOCK 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He Southern girl is becoming noted for 
something more creditable than co- 
quetry. She is eclipsing her brother 

students in the schools. From Alabama 
comes the news that a young woman won the 
first honor at the University of the State of 
Mississippi and from Baltimore come similar 
flattering reports. In the latter instance the 
competition was in the grammar school, and 
the scores stood 197 girls and only 25 boys 
(out of a total of 222) who attained a certain 
percentage of efficiency. 
x % 

Those East Indians who are creating a dis- 
turbance during these Jubilee times are tactless, 
to say the least. British orators and editors, 
and also editors and orators in foreign coun- 
tries, have been dilating upon the civilizing 
effects of British dominion, and excusing mur- 
der and theft on the plea that conquered 
peoples were immeasurably better off when 
brought under the sphere of Christian (as 
exemplified by England) influence. Ap- 
parently the conquered do not acquiesce 
in this comfortable view of the matter, and 
if their side of the case were known less 
would be heard of England as a civilizer. 
There comes an ugly tale of outrage fol- 
lowed by neglect, which would have set any 
western city ablaze with vociferous indignatien. 
But of course England and the United States 
only commit outrages on peoples too feeble to 
retaliate—Chinese, North American Indians, 
East Indians, African nations. As this story 
goes, the agents employed by the Plague 
Committee to stamp out the plague are ac- 
cused in a document signed by 2,000 Mohom- 
medan and Hindu residents of Poonab, of 
carrying out their orders in the most brutal 
fashion. ‘* They hunted healthy people into 
plague hospitals, drove whole crowds of harm- 
less untainted relatives of the patients into seg- 
regation camps, and forced suspected persons 
of both sexes to strip in their presence and be 
searched. Parties of British soldiers, during 
the so-called inspection, outraged the religious 
sentiments of the natives by a forcible and pro- 
fane pollution of the rooms set apart for private 
worship and by a brutal desecration of the 
time-honored idols.’” This protest was pre- 
sented to the British Governor nearly two 
months before the recent trouble, not the 
slightest notice being taken of the serious 
charges. Theend of disaffection with British 
rule in India is apparently not yet. 


xx 

Perhaps as thorough an indication as could 
he found of one change that bicycling and 
golf have brought about in regard to the exhi- 
bition of feminine ankles was supplied recently 
by a young girl in an elevated railway train. 
She was of the shirt-waist, sailor-hat variety, 
nice looking and neat. In the midst of an 
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animated talk with a girl companion she put 
one foot over the other knee, and proceeded 
in a most matter-of-fact manner to fasten the 
shoe lace of hertie. Her hosiery was plainly 
visible as far as the knee, a fact which gave 
her as little concern as it did her fellow pas- 
sengers, no one of whom appeared to take the 
slightest notice of an act that would have made 
her an object of unpleasant comment and em- 
barrassing attention one short year ago. The 
act cannot be commended, certainly, but at 
least it was a straw which showed that the 
tyranny of the skirt is in great measure a thing 


of the past. 
* 


* % 

He was making an evening call on a friend 
of several years standing—a woman in whom 
he took a very kindly interest. Having wit- 
nessed just previous to entering the house a 
narrow escape from a severe accident, he 
thought to entertain his hostess by reciting the 
circumstances of the affair. Luckless man ! 
He forgot for the moment the class of objects 
that interested the woman more than all things 
in the world, or he never would have told his 
story. Said he, ‘* Two century wheelmen 
were coming down the avenue at a good rate 
of speed, one close behind the other, when a 
dog crossed immediately in front of the fore- 
rider. Down went dog, man and wheel. 
The rear rider also fell, but by a quick move- 
ment of the handle-bar he turned his wheel a 
little aside. This broke the force of his fall 
and prevented him and his wheel from heavily 
striking his prostrate companion. They were 
both badly shaken up and bruised, as it was,”’ 
said the narrator, in a sympathetic tone. 
‘¢ What became of the dog ?”’ asked the host- 
ess. **Oh, he was very badly hurt in the back. 
One of his hind legs appeared to be very 
severely injured. He dragged himself off up 
the street."" ‘*Did you not follow him and 
try to do something for him?’ asked the 
woman in amazement. ‘*Why, no,”’ an- 
swered the man in astonishment. ‘* Why 
should I go after a street cur? There was a 
crowd of about a hundred persons looking on, 
and no one of them took any steps toward re- 
lieving the animal. Why should I trouble 
myself about it?"’ ‘* The more shame for 
all of you!’ hotly answered the humane 
woman. ‘It was barbarous of you to leave a 
poor maimed creature like that to the always 
awful fate of the streets. You should have 
followed, and, if necessary, hired a cab and 
taken it tothe offices of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.’’ This 
speech was the signal for a hotly contested 
argument. This man who, without a second 
thought, left a helpless, wounded animal to a 
cruel fate, is a conspicuous and honored mem- 
ber of an evangelical church. Was he not 
crucifying his Lord anew ? 

* % 

How much need there is for the develop- 
ment of a spirit of kindliness toward animals 
was again evidenced when the writer of this 
department was about half-way through the 
narrative given above. Glancing out of the 
window this was the sight that met the eye : 
A well-appointed surrey drawn by a fine-look- 
ing horse that appeared to be in a highly nerv- 
ous state. The vehicle had stopped to take 
in a friend of the owner. The horse refused 
to go on although it moved its head from 
side to side. The owner seemed unwilling to 
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apply the whip. In a moment ortwoa young 
man approached, and after exchanging a few 
words with the owner he gave the horse a 
violent thump in the stomach. Whereupon a 
second man who had come upon the scene 
administered a vigorous thump on the other 
side of the stomach. What with the heat and 
the pain the poor beast was nearly crazed. He 
quivered and reared. A coachman belonging 
to a hack came to his rescue and by patting his 
head, and gently leading him by the bridle he 
persuaded the horse to start. Think of a re- 
spectably dressed, gentlemanly appearing man 
sitting by while his horse was tortured by being 
hit in so sensitive a place asthe stomach. Will 
the average human being ever develop beyond 
his present stage of savagery and ignorance? 
It requires a stalwart faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of knowledge and righteousness to be- 
lieve that he will. 
* x 

A woman in New York not long ago in- 
voked the aid of the law to punish an official 
for killing a dog in a most brutal manner. At 
the trial a witness, who appeared for the accused, 
concluded his account of the occurrence with 
the emphatic statement that ‘‘the dog was 
mad.” ‘¢ Are you an expert on mad dogs ?’’ 
asked the cross-examiner. ‘*No,’’ reluctantly 
admitted the witness, ‘* but he foamed at the 
mouth *’—whereupon the questioner smiled. 

Mad dogs do not foam at the mouth. When 
it came to the turn of the accused, he also stated 
that the dog was mad. Of him the cross- 
examiner asked: ‘* Have you ever seen a mad 
dog?” ‘Oh, yes, often.’’ responded the 
official. ‘*How queer,’’ sneered the ques- 
tioner, ‘*that you should see often what Dr. 
Spitszka has been searching eight years to find. 

‘* Did you ever see a mad dog turn in its 
tracks ?’’ «* Well,’* stammered the official who, 
of course, knew nothing about mad dogs, 
‘<those in fits do.”’ Said the cross-examiner: 
‘« There is a vast difference between a dog in 
a fit and one with rabies.." The dog in 
question was not mad any more than were any 
of the other unfortunate creatures that have 
been cruelly hounded and put to death dur- 
ing the perfectly imbecile mad dog scare 
that has disgraced this country during the 
last few years. Any newspaper yarn 
about a mad dog, or any ‘‘really true’’ 
hydrophobia story retailed in private circles, 
can be very quickly reduced to its elements 
of lie and credulity by comparing the alleged 
<¢ symptoms ’’ with those indicative of rabies. 
The two ignorant fools referred to above were 
compelled to eat their own words at the first 
intelligent question put to them. 


x 

The wholesale manufacturers of women’s 
cloaks and jackets, shirt waists and costumes 
are apparently unaware that the back of the 
American woman and the American girl has 
undergone a very radical change within the 
last few years. Outdoor athletics and indoor 
systems of physical culture have resulted in a 
development of chest and a narrowing of back 
that are very considerable in extent. The 
woman who carries herself properly will find 
it impossible to be fitted in ready-made gar- 
ments of any description. The backs will 
invariably be cut to the dimensions and curves 
of the woman whose shoulders bulge more or 
less. The manufacturer who sends out a 


(Continued on page 38) 
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(Continued from page 36) 
good proportion of narrow-backed garments 
will find many new purchasers. 
* 
* * 

For a heathen and a gentleman outside the 
civilizationary (?) influences of European man 
ners, religions and customs, the king of Siam 
makes an exceedingly good showing. He has 
on several occasions administered stinging and 
well-deserved rebukes to his entertainers to 
which they were unable to make adequate 
reply. Nothing neater or more merited in the 
way of a criticism of the religion and the cus- 
toms of his would-be civilizers could be devised 
than his comment upon the collection of 
stuffed animals, once the property of Crown 
Prince Rudolph and now in the Natural His- 
tory Museum of Vienna. On being told, in 
reply to his question, that the prince had 
killed all the animals himself, said the king : 
‘*I love animals dearly; but I do not kill 
them. I keep them.’’ Thus spake the 
heathen to a Christian people. 





STORY OF A DOWN-TOWN 
STREET 
BY CLARA BYRNES 
o M* dear Rose,’’ said Stenton West to 


his cousin, the beautiful Mrs. Red- 

mond, ‘*I hate genius, as we all 
do, at heart. Don’t talk about her any more 
this afternoon.’ 

«* She will be here in five—in three minutes,’” 
said Mrs. Redmond. 

Stenton West looked at her, aggrieved and 
a bit insolent. 

«© You will have your own way, won't you ?”’ 
said he. 

‘¢T hear her voice in the hall now,’” said 
Mrs. Redmond. 

West rose and faced about with his back to 
the fireplace. So long as one had to meet 
Miss Currier, one might as well see her as she 
came in. 

Mrs. Redmond rose to greet the girl as she 
parted the curtains. West, for once in his life, 
was awkward. With the sight of her he was 
again in a dark, noisome hallway, struggling 
with a great furious brute whose knotted 
hands were on his throat. She came to his 
aid then when he was getting the worst of it ; 
and she came forward now, with small regard 
for convention, and held out her hand. 

“Did your arm bother you much after- 
ward ?’” she asked. 

Mrs. Redmond looked thoroughly amused. 
One was so absolutely sure that something 
unexpected would happen when Gwynne Cur- 
rier came. 

‘* Then I needn't introduce you people,” 
she said. 

«« Oh, yes, yes,’” said Miss Currier. ‘* We 
have never been introduced—though, of 
course, I know this must be your cousin.”” 

‘©No,’’ said West, shaking his head. 
‘¢ Nothing so tame as an introduction for people 
who have been in the same row.”’ 

‘¢If one of you doesn’t explain——"” said 
Mrs. Redmond. 

Miss Currier was taking off her jacket. 

‘* You tell the story,’ she said. ‘¢ Tell us 
how you happened to be there.”” 

‘«¢ Ah, Ihave some houses down there in 
Delancy Street,’’ said West, ‘‘and I took it 
into my head to go down and look at them 
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that day. I heard they were in pretty bad 
shape.”” 

‘¢ What ?’” said Miss Currier, letting go her 
jacket sleeve, and standing up very straight, 
‘¢do you mean to say you own those houses ?”” 

** Yes,”” said West astonished. 

‘*One ought not to speak to you even,” 
said the girl. 

‘«Why, we've talked, and we've worked 
and we've preached—uncle has preached— 
against you for two years. We've set the 
Board of Health on you. You are our type of 
heartless owner, our horrible example of the 
indifference of the upper classes.’’ 

Humor, for a moment, quivered through her 
intense gravity, but the sudden, lovely light- 
ning was lost in a burst of feeling. 

‘¢ We think you almost a murderer !"" 

Mrs. Redmond laughed softly and sweetly 
over the flowers her delicate hands were ar- 
ranging. 

«* Re-pect my curiosity, Gwynne,” 
‘«and let Stenton finish his story.”” 

«* There isn’t much to it,’’ said West, for 
he was very much annoyed and had no mind 
to tell the story asit lived in his memory. ‘I 
undertook to interfere with a fellow who was 
pounding a woman in a hallway—one of those 
broad corridors in my model apartment houses 
down there.”’ 

Miss Currier made a movement of im- 
patience, regarding him with wonder and 
anger both in her clear eyes. ‘ 

“And the fellow naturally objected and 
transferred his attentions to me. He was very 
drunk and very ugly. I think’’—to Miss 
Currier —‘* he was battering my head against 
the wall when you interfered.”’ 

‘« He was choking you, I thought.”’ 

«“ Ah,’” said Mrs. Redmond, ‘*why did 
you interfere, Gwynne? It might have been 
the end of one heartless owner !"" 

‘* He was choking me, let us say,’’ West 
went on, ‘‘when someone came running 
down the stairs and dragged on the fellow’s 
arm, and presently said some words in his ear 
which made him let go of me and plunge out 
into the street.” 

‘‘Whatever did you say to the man, 
Gwynne?’’ asked Mrs. Redmond, really 
curious. 

**I told him,”’ said Miss Currier, with 
sombre gravity, ‘*that his bull-pup was fight- 
ing Jim Horky’s in the alley.’’ 

Mrs. Redmond flung down the flowers and 
joined in West's hearty laughter. 

‘* Was it true, Gwynne ?”” 

‘*No,’” said Miss Currier. ‘It was a big 
one!" And she laughed too, in spite of 
herself. 

*¢ Who but you would ever have thought 
of that?’ said Mrs. Redmond. ¢¢ Oh, 
Gwynne, your uncle Egbert hasn't been able 
to destroy your sense of humor.”’ 

Miss Currier stiffened. She never allowed 
Mrs. Redmond to criticise her uncle. Rose 
was very beautiful and very clever and thor- 
oughly spoiled, but there she must stop. She 
had broken up his life. Let her leave him 
alone now. 

‘I must go soon,”’ she said. ‘I only 
came to tell you about those poor people, the 
Robinsons. You wanted to know, you said.”’ 
And she gave the bald outlines of a squalid 
little story. 

Then she insisted that she must go. Her 
good bye to West was distinctly constrained, 
but she turned upon him in the doorway. 
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«¢ We will make you tear them down ! 
said she ; and in the threat there was an odd 
mingling of righteous menace and youthful 
bravado. 

** You will be spared the trouble, seeing 
that noble work has already begun,’’ said 
West. 

«©Oh !"’) And Miss Currier retired, a trifle 
crestfallen. Youth loves the triumph of actual 
combat. To have the enemy placidly change 
sides destroys the zest of victory. 

‘© Rose, ’’ West asked, when Mrs. Red- 
mond returned after going with her young 
friend to the door, ‘*how does she live down 
there?’ 

‘¢ Well,’ Mrs. Redmond looked at him 
with a curious little smile—‘‘an ugly little 
house next to the ugly little mission chapel 
where Egbert Currier preaches. An ugly 
neighborhood full of hideous poor people who 
have to be looked after. 

‘¢ Gwynne visits them when she isn’t copying 
for her father or Egbert, or writing deep and 
extremely obscure verses. Oh yes, and in 
summer, she grows lilies successfully in the 
back yard. 

‘© You have seen her. Her father is not like 
her. A thoroughly selfish person, Edward. 
His books and his violins occupy all his time. 
Once in a great while, when he comes to life, 
his talk is really brilliant—ordinarily a great 
bore. Egbert is more interesting.”* 

West was attentive. He had never met 
Currier, but he knew, and a few others, that 
when Rose married big, blundering Redmond, 
Currier gave up his church and his writing, 
and plunged into this mission work in the 
slums. 

Now Redmond was dead, and Rose was 
hurrying rather recklessly through life. She 
and Currier were rather good friends. It 
wouldn’t do, of course, for Currier to harbor 
the irking resentment of the ordinary mortal 
who has been made a fool of. 

Rose in these days was bitter and somewhat 
unfeeling. Her only weak spot was her affec- 
tion for Egbert Currier’s niece, an affection 
that was only tolerated. 

‘«Oh, Gwynne despises me,” she had often 
said to West. ‘She's not really friends with 
me. She only makes use of me for my own 
good and the good of her poor people!*’ and 
she laughed, but with a hurt quiver of the 
mouth. 

‘*Egbert is like her,’’ she went on now, 
‘‘only stronger, less humorous, more logical, 
and better looking. I am going to take you 
down there. You will go now,’’ with a 
glance at once questioning and mocking. 

“Yes, I will go now,*’ said West, quite 
unmoved by her malice. 

‘¢ And they will make use of you, just as 
they do of me, and despise you all the while 
for your selfishness and your cynicism and 
your flippancy, and never dream—pouf !"" 

But there was something clouding the blue 
of Mrs. Redmond’s beautiful eyes. 

‘¢[ wouldn't go down there after all, Sten- 
ton, if I were you,”’ she said after a moment, 
during which West stared at her in astonish- 
ment. ‘*You are very comfortable as you 
are, and you are quite right—the girl is not 
your sort.”" 

Said West, ‘*So you are afraid of your 
little experiment? But the game is out of your 
hands. You have nothing to do but to see it 
played out.”” 

It seemed to Mrs. Redmond such a little 
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time from that winter afternoon to the hot 
and brooding summer day on which West 
came to her for her help. Yet it was months 
later in the midst of a week of terrible heat. 
He came in early in the evening and found 
Mrs. Redmond in her library. Even there it 
was not cool that day. 

West was haggard and white, as was every- 
one during those exhausting days and nights. 
He refused to take the seat that Mrs. Red- 
mond indicated with a languid wave of a big 
palm leaf fan ; but walked nervously up and 
down the long dim room. 

‘Oh, you must sit down!’’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Redmond, in desperation. She herself 
was extremely pale, and looked as if she had 
not had sleep fora week. 

*¢ Rose,”’ asked her cousin abruptly, ‘* what 
has been your object in staying here through 
all this horrible weather ?”’ 

“* Stupid !"’ drawled Mrs. Redmond, feebly. 
‘<T am watching the game.” 

‘¢ Well,’’ said West, ‘*you have been al- 
lowed to watch it long enough. Now you 
are going to drop your réle of spectator, and 
take a hand in it yourself. 

«© Am I?” said Mrs. Redmond. 

He went on ‘She is killing herself, in this 
beastly town. I want you to get her away.”’ 

Mrs. Redmond rose and went to the win- 
dow, a figure of delicate grace in her light 
draperies. 

‘* Her father should tell her to go,’’she said. 

‘¢He has no influence with her,’’ said 
West. ‘* Besides, he wouldn’t trouble him- 
self. If she and Currier were brought in dead 
to-morrow, there would still be his books and 
his violins. He's no use.”’ 


‘¢ And Egbert ?’* she asked, without look- 


ing toward her cousin. 

‘*He is very much to blame,’” said West 
impatiently. ‘*He isa good fellow, but he 
lets her look after herself, and she’s not good 
at that. He judges her by himself, and he 
has more endurance than any man I ever met. 
And she’s all loyalty to him. She has an idea 
I don’t appreciate Currier, don’t care for the 
work they do—thinks that I would want to 
stop it all, and she means to stick to it if it 


kills her. Now do you understand? I want 
you to get her away. I can't do anything 
with her.”’ 


‘*So,’’ said Mrs. Redmond returning to 
her seat, ‘* she doesn’t care for you?”’ 

West went to the table and poured himself 
out some iced drink. Thenhe seated himself 
in the big wicker chair opposite Mrs. Red- 
mond and looked at her thoughtfully. 

*¢ Never mind about that,’ said he. ‘I 
am going to take you down there to-night, 
and you will pitch into Currier and tell him 
he has no right to let her stay here. And 
then she'll go with you.”” 

*©You do not know what it means for 
me to ask anything of Egbert Currier,’’ said 
the beautiful Mrs. Redmond, in a very low 
voice. 

‘* But you will do it. You're awfully fond 
of her, and if you weren't you would do it 
for me,’” said West ; and he flung his head 
back against the cushion and closed his eyes, 
as if the matter were settled. 

‘«Oh,”’ said Mrs. Redmond, rising, ‘* do 
you expect me—poor, heartless, shallow, self- 
ish me, to manage those two impossible 
angels? They will only insist on being al- 


lowed to kill themselves in their own way. 
What use have they for us? 


We never do 
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any good in the world, or anything unselfish. 
We only 1 

‘*«Won't you get on your hat?*’ said 
Stenton West. ‘It is rather late." And he 
continued motionless with closed eyes till he 
heard the returning rustle of skirts. 

«¢ We will go down in an open street car,” 
said Mrs. Redmond. ‘I have never before 
had a chance.”’ 

So they traveled downtown through the 
suffering city with its close and lifeless air and 
the hot, hot glare of the many lights. 

St. Margaret’s Chapel is the mission house 
of the great and wealthy church of St. Mar- 
garet uptown. It is a modest building in 
a street all tenements, only that next the 
chapel is the parsonage, one of a row of small 
decorous houses, survivors of the days when 
this was a well-to-do neighborhood. 

The street was alive with scampering, 
shrieking children. Women leaned from the 
windows and gossiped with those in the street 
below. The air reeked and the heat was 
almost intolerable. On the front steps of the 
few decent houses quiet, old-fashioned-looking 
people were sitting fanning themselves. 

The parsonage door stood open and there 
was a mat thrown down on the top step, but 
no one was outside. 

‘*I shall stay here,’ 
«¢ This isn’t my affair, you understand 

Mrs. Redmond nodded and entered the 
house. 

West sat there for a long while alone star- 
ing at the moving figures. Here was not 
even the restfulness of the summer dusk, but 
the squalid scene was revealed by the light 
that flickered from street lamps and number- 
less uncurtained windows. 

In front of the parsonage were circling with 
joined hands half-a-dozen little girls who sang 
in the shrillest of voices as their ring rotated. 
These few lines recurred again and aguin 
with poignant suggestion in the piercing child- 
voices : 
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said Stenton West. 


.” 


** Six little angels at my side, 
Two to sing and two to pray 
And two to carry my soul away.’ 


West moved uneasily. It was like a threat 
from the great suffering world that had laid its 
anguished hand upon her and would never let 
her go. No wonder, living down here in the 
heart of things, she felt that she must aid at 
any cost. But she had set herself a task too 
hard. 

A slight noise behind him made him turn. 
She had come out, and moving past him took 
her seat two or three steps below him. The 
light from the open door streamed down upon 
her as she faced about and looked up at him. 
He wondered what Rose had been saying to 
her to make her look so white. 

*¢I never understood,’’ she said, and her 
voice sounded broken and tired. “It was my 
uncle Egbert who was to blame. Did you 
know? You might have told me.”’ 

He did not follow her. ‘* What ?’” he said. 

*¢ Then you didn’t know?’’ said the girl. 
*‘You know her so well and you never 
guessed? Then there is a little excuse for 
me. And I thought Uncle Egbert, of course, 
must be in the right of everything. . . . It 
was his own choice. He gave Rose up. He 
meant to make this his life-work, and he 
thought it would be a wretched life for her. 
She loved him and she wanted to help, and he 
would not trust her.”’ 
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The voices of the street children rose even 
more shrilly as they capered about : 


** Two to sing and two to pray, 
Two to carry my soul a-wa.-ay !”” 


**So Rose, who was great or good enough 
for this sort of thing, had to be given up,”’ 
said West, rather bitterly. He was aston- 
ished and moved, for he had judged Mrs. 
Redmond as superficially as the rest of her 
world. ‘Did Rose tell you this herself ?"* 

**«Uncle Egbert told me just now. It was 
hard for him, but he managed to tell me. 
He found out so soon—and then it was too 


late. I understand Rose now. She does not 
forgive him. How should she? I cannot.”* 
‘*I don’t know," said West, gravely. 


** People who are not so good forgive more 
easily. It may come out right now.”’ 

‘Nothing ever comes out right,’’ said 
Mrs. Redmond’s soft voice behind them. 

«* Rose,’’ said the girl under her breath. 
‘* You have forgiven him, Rose ?** 

‘« There is no such thing as forgiveness,”* 
said Mrs. Redmond, and smiled suddenly and 
beautifully as she bent down, reaching out her 
hand to the girl. “You will go away with 
me now? And when we come back, you 
will let me help, too?*’ 

In answer the girl laid her lips on the slender 
fingers. It was hard for her to speak. 

*«I will go anywhere you like, Rose... . 
Good night,’* and she went into the house. 

*¢ Oh,”’ said Mrs. Redmond, under her 
breath, exultantly, as she and West went down 
the street. 

‘*Poor hideous quarrelling creatures 
She looked up at the thousand twinkling lights 
of the tenements. ‘* He doesn’t belong to you 
altogether. You have worn him out with 
your squalid troubles. You can do without 
him for a little while; afterward he will do 
more for you than he has ever done, for I will 
help.”” 

‘* What! ”’ said West. Not being a woman, 
he found the key too high, and relief in flip- 
pancy. ‘*So you are going to be let loose on 
the unfortunate lower classes? Well, well!*’ 

Mrs. Redmond’s mood was too intense to 
allow her to smile. They waited for their 
car. Above them the flying trains roared 
along the tracks of the elevated road. Garish 
shop windows dazzled the night ; bold faces 
lingered at one’s elbow, and the bands of chil- 
dren raced and squealed and shrieked. 

Mrs. Redmond turned to West. ‘* After 
all this," she said, “the white, white strand, 
the blue sea, the boats and the sunlight on the 
dunes.”” 

‘« Yes,”’ said West, and hailed the uptown 
car that came whirring noisily toward them. 
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GLIMPSES 
THaT— 


The chatelaine silver toilet and writing 
service, dangling at the side of gowns, be- 
speaks volumes about the owner's personal 
leanings toward cleanliness or the reverse. 


Beatrice: ** How do you manage to keep 
your neck frills from flopping? I am dis- 
figured with mine.’” 

Ciara: “ The simplest thing in the world. 
Brace them up with an outside silk or ribbon 


(Continued on page 42) 
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(Continued from page 39) 
quilling, or with tiny tabs of silk, a little over 
an inch high, with an inside invisible wire to 
each. I learned that from my Paris gowns.’’ 


TuaT— 


Many of the smart women are having built 
one or more black transparent gowns for full- 
dress affairs, and are wearing black transparent 
hats with their gayest gowns, the dominant 
note of color fixed in their floral garniture, 
which is no longer in profusion. 


ON THE Piazza — 


Proup FaTHER: ** Madge, what do you 
think of those fancy little red yachting coats ?”” 

Mapce: “O Papa, dear, I’m crazy about 
them ! Just fancy how I would look in one.”’ 

Proup FaTuer: ‘¢ That is just it—ex- 
actly what I was about to say. Come into 
town with me to-morrow and order one—the 
smartest thing you can find. We are to have 
twenty aboard on the 12th, remember.”” 


CON FIDENCES— 


Yate Man: ‘*She mowed me down with 
what they call her ‘Jubilee’ hat or bonnet. 
Something on the early history order—1837 or 
so. I never saw such a beauty as she was. 
How can I find out her name? ’”’ 

His Cuum: *¢ Describe the hat.”’ 

YacLe Man: *¢ Box tier of roses over an- 
gelic eyes. Second tier roses, June pink, float- 
ing above. More roses around a dear little 
head patch as big as my hand, and all the 
back hair—and such hair !—shining in the sun. 
I made a snap shot with the filmy strings and 
chin bow and the whole business on the spot.”’ 

Tue Cuum: “ That’sa ‘Cornell belle,’ 
my boy, so consider yourself cured at once. 
She wouldn't look at you.”’ 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 
Hs: Constantinidi, the Hellenic Jeanne 


d’Arc, isa young girl of seventeen, 

daughter of a Greek physician residing 
at Tiflis who officiates also as dentist. from 
her childhood Helene Constantinidi became 
very expert in the use of fire arms, and re- 
ceived special iustruction in the Russian garri- 
son at Batoum. Her popularity in Greece is 
boundless, and from the first outbreak of hos- 
tilities she wished to take an active place in 
the field but was prevented by her failure to 
receive the requisite authority. When she at 
last succeeded and made her way to Epirus, 
the soldiers greeted her with wild enthusiasm. 
She wore the Greek soldier's dress with small 
hat and cockade. She took part in an engage- 
ment against the Turks at the head of a body 
of troops, carrying the Greek flag sur- 
mounted by a cross. 


It was a Maréchal de Castellane who ac- 
cidently caused the fire at the Austrian Em- 
bassy in 1810, where the Prince of Schwart- 
zenberg gave a grand ball in honor of Napo- 
leon the First’s marriage to Marie Louise, 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. Young 
de Castellane was then a lieutenant of Cavalry, 
and in his memoirs recounts that standing 
under a candelabra he noticed that a portion 
of the drapery hanging above was in danger 
of catching fire, and jumping quickly on a 
bench He grasped it violently in his endeavor 
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to tear it down, when unfortunately it fell into 
the flame and communicated its blaze to the 
ceiling. French newspapers have drawn a 
happy conclusion from this incident, inasmuch 
as a Castellane was the cause of the calamity 
in 1810 whereby so many lives were lost, 
while in 1897 the name of de Castellane is to 
be a never-forgotten one because of the sym- 
pathy and generosity of Countess Boni de 
Castellane, née Gould, whose splendid gift 
quite effaces the imprudence of the impulsive 
young officer. 


In the first volume of General Fleury’s Me- 
moirs many hitherto unpublished anecdotes are 
to be met. Among them is one concerning 
M. Thiers and Louis Napoleon. General 
Fleury relates that a short time before the elec- 
tion he accompanied the then Prince Napoleon 
to Place St. Georges. Seated in a carriage 
the Prince said to the General, ‘* What a sin- 
gular little man M. Thiers is! Not long ago 
he asked me what dress I should adopt 
when I should be elected President. He went 
on to say he thought the proper thing would 
be to follow in the steps of the first Consul, or 
something approaching the dress he had worn. 
My reply was, ‘I have not made up my mind, 
but I shall probably choose between the uni- 
form of a General of the National Guard ora 
General of the Army.’ ‘But,’ said M. 
Thiers, ‘ What do you suppose we are to do, 
myself, or some other, when we succeed you ? 
Take my advice, Prince, wear the dress worn 
by the first Consul.” I did not offer any ob- 
jection,” added the Prince; ‘*I let him think 
I would follow his advice.”’ 


How is it that the endeavor to permit women 
to take a degree at Cambridge should have 
aroused not only opposition but violent tem- 
per? A furious Cambridge M. A. wrote an 
amusing letter to The Westminster Gazette 
not very long ago, and here it is : ‘¢ Please al- 
low me, on behalf of the undergraduates of 
Cambridge, to thank you for the kindly spirit 
you have shown toward us during our late 
trouble. I cannot say I am sorry we hold so 
low a place in your estimation, for to be 
thought anything of by such a rag as yours— 
the most lying, unfair, and unscrupulous one 
of the age—is not an honor to be sought for. 
I need scarcely add that in future your libel- 
ous publication will have very little sale in 
Cambridge.’’ Our ‘¢ late trouble’’ is good. 


Jean de Reszke and his charming wife have 
been asked to Kimbolton, the Duchess of 
Manchester’s historic home, where she is con- 
fined by the painful results of the fall she had 
in getting out of her carriage to attend a din- 
ner in London during the early part of the 
season. Madame de Reszke has a beautiful 
contralto voice, the perfection of which she 
owes to the training received from her hus- 
band. 


Ernest Renan, as a young man, wrote in 
his Recollections : ‘¢I became gradually aware 
that beauty is so superior a gift that talent, 
genius—nay, virtue itself—combined are as 
nothing compared with it. So that the really 
beautiful woman has the right to disdain 
everything, seeing that in her own person she 
contains, as in a vessel of myrrh, all that 
genius painfully endeavors to accomplish in 
enfeebled tracts by means of fatiguing labor 
and reflection.”” 
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It was believed that Gabriel d’ Annunzio 
was coming to Paris to superintend the rehear- 
sals of Eleanora Duse in his dramatic poem, 
The Dream of a Spring Morning. But there 
is a circle of young French littérateurs very 
jealous of the Italians, and these Frenchmen 
threatened that if he were féted in Paris they 
would make a campaign against him. As 
d’ Annunzio is very nervous and excitable, he 
sent a wire to say it was impossible for him to 
leave Italy. 
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T is lovely this weather. 1 like to lie 
here under the quarter deck awning and 
gaze out on the sound, and let idle 

nothings go dancing through my head. I was 
just looking at a smart Fifty that went by a 
moment ago, with the amateur crew ly‘ng 
back on the main sheet like regulars. Great 
sport this yacht racing. It makes you feel 
so elegantly tired. And you know I think 
that the best-dressed fellows in the world 
can be seen at the club and aboard of the 
yachts. A big English built auxiliary came 
to off here a few moments ago and low- 
ered the launch. When the launch went by 
it was fairly loaded with smart-looking men. 

I observed that few of the yachtsmen wore 
yachting clothes. Queer but true. One 
dresses to be comfortable afloat, and therefore 
one finds knickers and soft hats. The yacht- 
ing cap, the serge coat, the ducks, and the 
white shoes are all right on the quarter deck of a 
steam kettle, but on a yacht the men all jump 
in and help the crews and therefore something 
comfortable has to be worn. Ducks are un- 
comfortable. They bag at the knees the mo- 
ment you put them on, and they are dirty 
after five minutes’ wear. It is hard work to 
keep ducks in good order. Flannels are worn 
more this summer than they have been for 
years. Forhard work on board of a yacht I 
like crash knickers and lisle hose. This is a 
cool and sightly combination and it is com- 
fortable. 

I notice that a lot of fellows about the club 
have gone back on .their high-banded turn- 
down collars. The straight standing lap front 
or poke style seems to be the favorite. If you 
wear a collar of this kind on a full laundered 
shirt it is all right, but L claim it is not in keep- 
ing with flannels. When the soft madras or 
flannel shirt is worn the high-banded turn- 
down collar should be worn. It fits in such 
a way that the collar does not work over the 
neckband of the shirt as a standing collar does. 

Ties still have the field so far as neckwear 
goes. The little one and one eighth, or one 
inch style is the best. This is a straight cut 
band with butterfly ends about three inches 
wide. They are made in cottons or light 
silks. Grenadine ties are cut straight, that is 
they are one width from end toend. Rather 
a peculiar thing about ties is the fact that you 
can almost tell where a man comes from by 
the shape or length of his tie and the way it is 
adjusted. In New York a tie that is one and 
one eighth inches wide is not more than thirty- 
one inches long. In Chicago they want them 
at least thirty-six inches long. In Pittsburgh 
thirty-seven inches is the favorite, and all over 
the south the standard length is thirty-eight 
inches. These are not mere arbitrary figures, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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(Continued from page 42) 
but represent the experience of one of the 
largest tie makers in this country. 

To be very proper a tie should be extremely 
short and very small. Some very pretty 
effects are now being sold in silk handkerchiefs 
for country and outing wear. These have 
twill borders in popular neckwear effects. 
They are carried when one is going on the 
river or to some quiet country place. To-day 
it is not considered just the thing to carry a 
handkerchief that is conspicuous. We should 
try to keep the handkerchief out of sight. If 
you are a man who perspires freely do not use 
your handkerchief as a mop. Whenever you 
wish to use it to wipe off the perspiration, 
just take acorner ora small bit of the handker- 
chief between your fingers and use it. Do not 
spread the handkerchief out like a towel or use 
it with too much flourish. The new half hose 
that we are now wearing with low-cut shoes is 
best in the solid tints with very neat embroid- 
ered effects in silk. The striped half hose is 
rather loud and is not in such good taste as 
the neatly embroidered effects. 

That the golf suit has come to stay seems 
to bea settled question. It is now the uni- 
versal outing suit, and it is capable of so many 
changes and so many variations that one does 
not tire of it. It is also incapable of being 
cheapened—one can tell the ready-made, ill- 
fitting golf suit without trouble. When ordi- 
nary knickers, I would advise you to insist on 
a fit. These great baggy, ill-fitting things 
are not proper. They smack so much of the 
ready-made, and it should always be the 
aim of a good dresser to appear in clothes 
that fit so perfectly that one would never 
point to them as ‘‘ready-mades.’’ The 
very latest thing in knickers for summer 
wear are those made ofa soft crash. They 
must be cut precisely like riding breeches. 
There should be about six pearl buttons on the 
extensions,and when the hose is rolled over 
this the combination is splendid. Crash is‘a 
sort of a straw-colored material and is very 
cool. The hose should harmonize with the 
crash color. Blacks and browns with very 
bright tops make a good combination. 

The golf hose with fancy legs is not very 
popular now. In the solid leg styles only one 
color is used, unless a heather effect is desired, 
when the colors used in the top are run into 
the leg. 

New shirtings are being put out so rapidly 
that one is called upon to make additions to 
his shirt collection almost weekly. You can- 
not have too many shirts. Some of the new 
styles show stripes in Vandykes, helio’s, tans, 
blues, Jubilee purple, and greens. Combina- 
tion stripes and checks are in a vast number of 
combinations as pretty as they are intricate. 
The striped patterns are now the favorites. 
Almost all of the new shirts are made with 
the stripes running across the bosom and around 
the cuffs. I have seen so many peculiar shirt 
effects recently that I think I am justified in 
advising you to leave them alone. The 
dealer has a way of forcirg goods, and 
as a rule it is considered good busi- 
ness to force fashions. I do not think 
so—I think a dealer makes a great mistake 
when he attempts to instruct a customer 
in what he should wear. But when a custom- 
er asks for the clerk’s advice he puts him- 
self in a very cheap position. A man should 
know what is what, and should frown down 
‘< exclusive novelties *’ and “ original ideas.”” 
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In selecting your suitings, waistcoatings, shirt- 
ings and cravats, take care not to become 
puzzled over the great variety of patterns that 
will be offered. If you stick to what strikes 
you as very simple and very neat, you will 
not be badly dressed. Try to conquer your 
desires to have something awfully odd and 
pretty. 

It is the odd that attracts, and when a man 
starts out to be an original dresser he does it 
to gain notoriety. The best-dressed men in 
the country attract little if any attention. It 
is the cheap cad who has never been used to 
money, good clothes, or good society who 
decks himself out in all the colors of the 
rainbow and in garments designed by his 
tailor. People look at oddly dressed people, 
and the oddly dressed imagine that this at- 
tention is theirs because they are superior-ap- 
pearing people. Not at all. It is curiosity 
attracted by a magnet of the most silly and 
uninteresting character. Every one likes at- 
tention, but when one has to use clothes in- 
stead of breeding and brains to get it they 
have sunk to the lowest class in the social 
scale. 


vue . 
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ALL-OF-A-PIECE LACE SKIRTS— REAPPEARANCE 
OF FRINGE—WHY THE TULLE CRAVAT 
FAILS OF VOGUE IN THIS COUN- 
TRY—APPLIQUE EMBROID- 
ERY TRIMMED GOWNS 
AT THE RACES— 
MAGPIE COS- 
TUMES 


JUBILEE COSTUMES* LIKELY TO CROSS THE 
OCEAN 


Ubilee functions and fétes from a dress 
J point of view will lend greater beauty 
and smartness to the hight of our season 
when the tide of fashionable women return to 
take part in it, bringing with them the lovely 
gowns worn with such success at the many 
official and private dinners, state concerts and 
great balls given with such magnificence by 
London’s smart set. There never has been 
felt such an impetus among men and women 
for the acquiring of fine clothes as during this 
memorable June. Nothing has been too fine 
nor expenditure too lavish. In all stations of 
life the one desire has been to appear in the 
smartest, to do honor personally to this historic 
occasion. 


LACE GRENADINES 


If ever American women have had a chance 
to win new laurels for fine taste in dress, it has 
been this Jubilee year, when they were exposed 
to critical obsveration, and comparison with 
the élégantes of every European capital. What 
the result has been it would be interesting to 
learn from some reliable and worthy source. 
Assuredly women in general have been highly 
favored by many modish fabrics in their vapor- 
ous lightness, which for becomingness excel 
all others. Laces, tulles, gauzes, grenadines, 
linons and batistes have all contributed their 
charm to build up gowns of marvelous grace 
and loveliness. To add the newest and latest 
material, mention must be made of lace grena- 
dines in all colors, producing the most won- 
drous effects over silk slips. These and the 
real lace skirts, or the entire lace gowns, sum 
up the choicest things seen. And let it be 
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known that real lace skirts come from the lace- 
maker's hands in perfect form, without a seam, 
fitted to hips as smoothly as possible, and flar- 
ing at the bottom according to the latest 
model. In other words, the lace-maker fol- 
lows all the measurements sent her, and the 
result is perfection of outline and fit. 


HOW FRINGE IS DISPOSED 


Narrow silk fringes are making their way, 
are always pretty and graceful, and a trim- 
ming to be welcomed. On French frocks, 
wherever we find them, the skirts are 
flounced, their edges in points or scallops, 
and the effect of the fringe at its best. Here 
is an instance, in ripe wheat yellow crépe de 
chine, with its skirt in three flounces with 
scalloped edges, and two rows, one above the 
other, of white silk fringe bordering them. 
Low round bodice of crépe—to be worn with 
a white mousseline de soie guimpe, with lace, 
yellow and mellow, inset in a swirl, the décol- 
letage straight across in the back, but round 
and dipping in the centre in front. The 
sleeves are of mousseline de soie—a cream- 
white—shirred to the arm with simple top 
drapery, the wrist finish in plissés. A white 
tulle cravat, tied in a bow under the chin, 
finishes the neck, when the gown is worn with 
a hat ; otherwise a mousseline de soie and lace 
neck-band, quilled up, with plissés in the 
back. 


THE TIED IN FRONT BOW FASHION—TIMID- 
ITY OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


A propos of these tulle bows so in evidence 
in Paris and London, when visits are paid and 
the afternoon drive included, and so becoming 
that it is not surprising to be asked why they 
are never seen, never worn by any of our smart 
women over here. There is no very well de- 
fined reason, judging from the answers given 
by two or three smart woman who lead off in 
all dressy affairs, except that they do not ap- 
peal to the New York woman. She fancies 
they are too showy, too dressy, attract too 
much attention. Another woman said that if 
she wore a big tulle bow, she could not leave 
her carriage to attend to two or three things 
which she invariably managed to get off her 
hands before she rode out to the park. Evi- 
dently then thetulle bow is a bug-bear, be- 
cause it savors too much of very full dress, and 
that is exactly the point of difference between 
the American at home and the Londoner or 
Parisian. The former does not find in her 
own country the fixed full-dress atmosphere 
which dominates the fashionable world of the 
other two cities, hence she shrinks from at- 
tracting attention or wearing things which 
others do not wear, or at least which others 
might wear if they chose. This shyness is 
fast gaining ground, and it is a well-known 
fact that dressmakers and milliners are return- 
ing from Europe each year in greater anxiety 
about their selections than at any previous 
time. The day has been when anything direct 
from Paris would have sold in a jiffy, and the 
wearer then had the courage of her purchase ; 
but another state of affairs exists now. The 
majority of women are so timid that they in- 
variably postpone buying anything novel until 
they see it worn by Mrs. This or That. If 
two or theee women of prominence wear the 
same model of hat or gown or wrap, then the 
mode is established, dozens will rush in for 
that very thing, and the result is that, go where 
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you will, all the smart ones are wearing one 
model, the difference being in the material and 
color if a gown, in the flower or feather if a 
hat. TThisis what is meant by Americanizing 
Paris fashions, and because of which some 
sanguine men and women foresee the beginning 
of American modes for the Americans to the 
utter exclusion of everything Parisian. This 
conservative timid spirit is, to our minds, far 
removed from the inborn original taste which 
ultimately could educate itself into taking the 
lead and maintaining it for all time. 


EMBROIDERY AND APPLIQUE IN COSTUME 

Atthe French Derby, the Chantilly races, 
where the feminine world makes acquaintance 
with all that is latest and most chic in summer 
hats and gowns, long wraps and short ones, 
tailor-made costumes and toilettes fit for full 
dress functions, certain styles were em- 
phasized as particularly smart, exclusive 
and reserved for extreme elegance, not to be 
cheapened in any way whatever. Countess 
B was wearing a pale beige cobweb linon 
of grass-cloth over white silk. On the skirt 
forming a tablier, or apron, and continuing 
around the bottom a few inches from the hem 
was a garland of grapes and leaves done with 
appliqué of white batiste and hand-embroidery 
in a most artistic manner. The round bodice 
was draped on the bias, with linon covered 
with a mass of grapes and leaves, back and 
front, with flat epaulettes to match. The 
sleeves were perfectly simple, draped to the 
arm, of course, and finished with lace at the 
wrists. Yellow silk belt and lace neck-band 
with plaitings of silk. Charming round hat 
turned up on the left, of Tuscan straw, with 
bunches of grapes, some purple, some green, 
and an abundance of foliage covering the 
turned-up side, with white tulle drapery about 
crown, etc. White moiré parasol with gui- 
pure lace application, white and purple irt- 
laid stick with a gold serpent twisted over the 
handle. 





IVORY-WHITE LACE COSTUME 

Baroness de C L wore one of those 
exquisite real lace gowns in ivory-white Chan- 
tilly, especially made to her measure, having 
on the bottom a nine-inch lace flounce, which 
was bordered and ruched by quillings on each 
side of locust-green mousseline de soie. The 
slip was of white satin, and the décolleté waist 
also, but the lace bodice was high and had a 
lace bertha passing over the bust, also trimmed 
on each side with this airy green ruching, and 
knots or bows of rose-pink ribbons on the 
shoulders, the sleeve drapery underneath being 
quite moderate, while the rest of the sleeve 
was molded to the arm, the lace matching 
the rest of the gown, and finished with a 
slight frill at the wrists. A pink ribbon sash 
encircles the waist and ties in a bow and long 
ends. On the left bust is a full rosette lightly 
put together in long loose loops of narrow 
black velvet ribbon, attached to which are 
two loose ends, which are long enough to 
droop gracefully over the corsage and join the 
belt on the right like a chain. A neck band 
of lace over pink ribbon. A parasol of ivory- 
white taffeta, flounced with Alencon, with 
stick of brilliant green laquered wood, a gold 
vine entwined about the handle. 








COSTUMES IN BLACK-AND-WHITE 


Black-and-white gowns had a sad signifi- 
cance by their great number, still reminding 


VOGUE 


everyone present of the awful calamity of the 
Rue Goujon. Very distinguished was the one 
worn by the Duchess de G a white silk 
with black Chantilly lace application of iris, 
the leaves, stalk and flower each separate, 
thereby permitting an artistic disposition of 
them on the skirt. As they were finely jetted, 
the effect was most lovely, the skirt finishing 
with two plissé flounces of black tulle around 
the bottom. A boléro, cut up in the back in 
a point, showing a high black satin plaited 
belt, matched the skirt, the iris being propor- 
tionately smaller and disposed in the same ar- 
tistic manner, the front of the boléro opening 
over a cascade of cream lace, and finished 
around the bottom and fronts with a plissé of 
black tulle also. The sleeve, in one piece, 
was exquisitely arranged with the Chantilly 
foliage—the flower, a single one, reserved 
for the top close to the shoulder. Lace at 
neck and wrists. An odd hat with brim of 
pale green straw, while the round, soft crown 
of white silk was dotted with jet, a torsade of 
white silk edged with bias black velvet twisted 
about the crown, and looped tightly over the 
sides, as seen in the shovel hat of Italy. On 
the left a full bunch of white ostrich feathers 
completes a hat which was so picturesque, and 
so wondrously becoming to the brilliant dark 
eyes and gray hair of the wearer, that one 
could not but hope some artist of renown 
would have the opportunity of achieving 
further success by painting the interesting 
Duchess in that hat. A white taffeta parasol 
with Chantilly applications to match. These 
are the models to be repeatedly seen at New- 
port, at Lenox, Tuxedo, and Bar Harbor. 





THE SOUL OF THE TREE 


N the midst of many of its kind, on the 
slope of a hill, stood a maiden tree with 
branches which were green throughout 

the year, outstretched in enduring welcome to 
birds and squirrels. Now was the ground 
thereabout chaste and white with a light snow, 
which lay likewise on all the trees but the 
maiden tree, for about it hovered a summer 
zephyr that refused to leave it and waft to the 
south when song-throated friends flitted gaily 
away. And this zephyr gently shook the 
frozen feathers from the tree as they fell, 
whereat the surrounding trees were joyed, and 
lowered their branches to receive the share al- 
lotted their sister. 

Where these grew came a man, axe-armed, 
scuffing the snow and belching steam from his 
lungs. And beholding the perfect symmetry 
of the virgin tree he lopped off the lowermost 
limbs and severed the trunk with his weapon. 
He noted not the sighs and the reachings of the 
brothers as he shouldered the prize and bore it 
away. Nor wotted he that the zephyr hid and 
lingered in the foliage and went also. 

Into a strange place the maiden tree was car- 
ried. A city it was. And there it was made 
to stand upon its wounded trunk while a thou- 
sand gewgaws and flashing tinsel jewels were 
strung and hung upon it. Also were many gifts 
laid upon the branches, all of which gave dear 
delight to many innocents. And the tree ceased 
to weep, and it smiled that it thus gave 
pleasure to children. All the while the zephyr 
hovered about and filled the place with the 
fresh, perfumed breath of the leaves. 

But upon the morning which followed a few 
only turned to look atthetree. Others rudely 
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stripped off the cheap jewels, and threw the 
naked and drooping thing ifto the unclean 
street. Many urchins now fell upon it and 
dragged it through filth and mire and slush, 
and left it undone, prostrate—abandoned by 
all but the zephyr—in a gutter, adown which 
gurgled mockingly a stream of ooze, the thick- 
est and worst of which was deposited in the 
fading greenery. 

Then I wondered, «* Will the soul of the vir- 
gin tree escape at death. And suppose that 
it could have its choice when again it comes to 
earth, would it enter once more this form that 
wins the axe-man’s admiration, or would it 
come as a fresh and beautiful girl ?”” 

Philip Verrill Mighels. 


THE ART INTEREST 


‘T “He competition for the New York Pub 
lic Library building brings to an im 
mediate test, somewhat sooner than 

was expected, the practicability of the recent 

movement for asserting the dignity of the 
architect’s profession in this matter of public 
competitions. As is wel] known, this eminent 
calling is somewhat divided in its councils as 
tu questions of professional etiquette, and 
there are a number of prominent members 
who decline to sign the proposed plan for 
competitions now going the rounds, and the 
first clause of which reads: ‘* That in any 

case the undersigned shall be paid at least a 

sufficient sum to reimburse them for their cash 

outlay in preparing their competitive draw- 
ings.’ The plan of the trustees of the Public 

Library provides for a payment —of $400 each 

—only to the twelve sketches which the judges 

consider the most meritorious in the prelim- 

inary general competition open to all architects 
having offices in Greater New York. 

The second clause, which adds to the six 
selected from these twelve six more chosen by 
the Committee on Plans, contributes another 
embarrassment to the determination of those 
members of the profession who, we may say, 
though having won their spurs, are not yet 
firmly settled in their saddles. By not enter- 
ing the preliminary general scramble at all, 
they may qualify themselves to hope that they 
may be chosen among the six eminent mem- 
bers to be added to the six winners. And 
yet, if they do not, and are not thus chosen, 
they may much regret, etc. 

Very careful, indeed, are the measures taken 
to sift out the most capable competitor in the 
finaltest. Each of the second twelve will re- 
ceive a premium of $800 for his plans; from 
these the judges will select at least three, and 
designating them in their order of merit send 
them to the trustees with such recommenda- 
tions as they think properto make. From 
these three or more the trustees will make a 
final selection, and transmit it to the Board of 
Estimate and Appropriation, with a recom- 
mendation that the author be appointed archi- 
tect of the building. Even this winner may 
have an associate given him by the committee 
if they see fit. The final plans must. be sub- 
mitted on or before November 1, which seems 
to be sufficiently prompt. 


Communications must be signed with the 
name and address of the sender. No others will 
receive consideration with a view to publica- 
tion. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Cr boat races and the apotheosis of 


summer fashions in lawns and femi- 

nine furbelows seem to go well hand 
in hand. If one could spare a moment from 
the absorbing excitement of the race to note 
this mass of gowns and the variety of trim- 
ming on bodice and skirt it would prove the 
growth of foreign and home-bred talent, if 
nothing more. The effect of gowns and 
millinery en masse is always alluring to the 
eye and eminently pleasing, but few go 
critically any further into details than what 
they can detect by a glance, But there are 
always some close observers among our sex — 
women who shop well and often those with 
long memories—and they become interested 
in tracing shop-window and counter familiars 
transformed into wearable gowns. They 
then realize practically how seldom the best 
of shoppers ever become expert enough to 
pronounce positively how well or ill any given 
material by the yard will ** make up.’’ In 
the piece we may pin our faith toa certain 
material for its success as a gown and find 
ourselves sometimes grievously disappointed, 
while on the other hand, material to which 
we were rather indifferent and undecided 
about eventually surprised us by turning out 
immensely successful, This is one of the 
reasons why many prudent and conservative 
women always prefer to wait until they see 
the effect of new material when worn as 
well as watch the general effect of all new 
fashions, so that they may be able to judge 
accurately whether they will or will not order 
duplicates or venture out on the same lines. 
Not so the woman of originality. She rather 
prides herself on wearing what she does not 
see other women wearing, and ventures on 
lines which few can follow. If her tastes 
are thoroughly well cultivated such a woman 
is sure to make her mark as an invariably 
weil dressed woman, a leader in elegance 
wherever she goes, for the reason that she is 
individual, that her clothes represent her 
knowledge and thought, and are always in 
touch with the mode of the hour. It is one 
thing to be original in this spirit and quite 
another to be bizarre, odd or queer. 


ENTREDEUX AN EASIER MANAGED TRIMMING 
THAN FLOUNCES FOR SKIRTS 


That flouncing and trimming of all kinds 
is tending toward Vandyke points when par- 
ticularly smart no one can gainsay; I have 
seen skirts trimmed flatly with two rows of 
lace entredeux an inch and a half wide, with 
heading to each consisting of two rows of 
narrow black velvet. The effect was very 
pretty and dressy and this is by far the easiest 
way to finish off a skirt, and not a tenth of 
the trouble of putting on flounces. The lace 
entredeux must of course be transparent—that 
is, the material should be cut from under 
after the lace is stitched down. Skirts flounced 
from hem to girdle are undeniably dressy, 
and more especially if the flounces are nar- 
row plissé and spaced off to show a heading 
of some sort, either done by hand embroidery, 
with lace pearling or narrow ribbons. 


SUITABLE BODICE 


A pretty bodice in harmonious lines with 
such a skirt is a round one—slightly full, 
with three rows of ruffling or flouncing, 
matching the skirt, the first row starting 
from the bust line upward. The sleeves are 
close to the arm, witha single puff at the 
top. Ribbon or velvet bow, in two short and 
two long loops, is placed on the left across 
the second and third flounces. Collar band 
and belt, or sash, should match. Lace at 
the back of neck and at the wrists, in nar- 
row plaitings is the proper finish. Gauze 
ribbons with satin edges are most effective in 
this class of gowns, 


A SECOND FIT BODICE 


A fit bodice for the first skirt mentioned 
might be chosen from several models. A 
round bodice, for instance, with lace boléro, 
the epaulettes in Vandyck points, or an ac- 
cordion plaited bodice with two or three rows 
of lace points matching the skirt plaited in, 





or a gathered round bodice, with a flat vest 
in front, fitting into the shoulders and taper- 
ing to the waist line, with cross row after row 
of lace points and headings of velvet, the 
sleeves braceleted with two rows of velvet 
below gthe top puff. The vest mentioned 
may be cut in a square or point at the neck, 
and ruffled with rather narrow lace on the 
edges and at the sides, as well as neck. 
Both of these models carried out in Holland 
or beige batiste, or grass lawn, or in plain 
maize, blue, mauve, rose-pink, nile-green 
batiste will prove more effective than in fig- 
ured lawns. 


PROPER ACCENTS IN LAWN 


For organdies and figured lawns an intro- 
duction of silk gauze, mousseline de soie or 
colored batiste, with abundance of lace fichus 
and collars, is the smart thing, and sets them 
off admirably. It is something to remember, 
that when a gown has an all-over design of 
any kind, we must get effects by a touch of 
some plain material in one of the dominating 
colors, but not overdo it, for in that case the 
effect sought is completely lost. A sash, a 
girdle, epaulettes, chemisette, a doubling of 
the boléro, producing the effect of two, doub- 
ling of ruffles or flounces—these are the 
touches to be studied out and determined 
upon. Solid colors laid under a figured de- 
sign where it is discreetly done and not too 
prominent, is always attractive and charm- 
ing, whereas the same solid color superim- 
posed loudly might jar dreadfully and ruin 
the charm of the figured material. 


WINGS AND SCARF WINDINGS THE PRINCIPAL 
EFFECTS IN SUMMER MILLINERY 


The midsummer hat cannot be found 
fault with ; it is so light, so charming in forms 
of great variety, and free from the fault of its 
predecessor in the spring—that is, it is no 
longer top-heavy and overladen. Wings of 
pigeons, white and speckled, and gull! wings 
spotlessly white or shading into grays, are 
more in vogue than ever as smart trimmings. 
Scarf windings and plaitings, with rosettes 
and bows in mousseline de soie, white 
especially, are greatly sought after, and in the 
same way Batayia cloth in white and colors 
is a favorite also, and for good service not to 
be outdone. Left side bows of taffeta support 
the wings usually. Straws the color of 
golden wheat, trimmed with white in the 
way mentioned, are exquisitely lovely. Silver- 
gray tulle and mousseline de soie hats are 
modish when tucked and frilled into a fluffy 
softness, and are trimmed usually with gray 
ostrich tips and plumes. Sometimes a dash 
of color is introduced, as a bit of maize vel- 
vet, cerise, or rose-pink ; but the altogether 
gray hat is by far the smartest, but it is be- 
coming to fresh, youthful complexions only. 
These hats are much seen in London and 
Paris, and worn with them is a gray feather 
boa to match—the short waist boa, tapering 
to the waist line, and should be fastened to 
the bodice so that the ends keep together. 


THE LITTLE COAT 


The latest little open coats, separate or 
matching skirts, come from the tailor’s hand 
with their high collars in one piece, entirely 
lined with check or plaid silks, a white 
ground with a single color, as Nile-green, 
new blues, cerise, and puce. Beige and bis- 
cuit-colored cloths are charming lined with 
Nile-green and white. The revers have a 
good half-inch of cloth on the edge, but the 
lining of collar extends out to the edge. As 
the jacket is quite short these revers roll over 
to the bottom in a round point, the hips of 
the little basque being crenelated into two 
square tabs, while the rest is plain and flat. 
The check silk vest is quite low, as much so 
as a décolleté bodice, dipping in the centre in 
a round point, the bottom of the vest in a 
straight-around line. One rever—in check 
silk also—turns over on the left side where 
the vest fastens under the arm, A tucked 
chemisette of any gauze-like material is gen- 
erally worn, and a white one preferably, while 
the neck is finished off by a silk cravat tied 
in a flat bow, or a ribbon one in like manner. 
The sleeve is a simple coat affair, with frills 
at the wrists matching the chemisette, 
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GIRDLES 


N important accessory to one’s outfit 
A during the fashion of short bodices 
and shirt-waists is the belt, which 
multiplies itself extensively and variously, 
existing primarily as an article of necessity, 
but developing to a thing of beauty. Novel 
and stylish are certain silken belts made of 
large sized handkerchiefs—these in ban- 
dana effects, or in plaid and figured designs, 
made with a long bone run from point to 
point at the back, the silk shirred full over 
it, ashorter bone either side, and the two 
other points of the square handkerchief pulled 
to the front through a buckle, which fastens 
the belt, leaving the two short points hang- 
ing down from the buckle. Stocks come 
to match the belt, and make a very chic fin- 
ish to a dark silk or light cotton shirt. 
Price, $1.85. 

Less novel, but ever useful and pretty, are 
the broad belts made of soft black silk—these 
are of several models. Some are of equal 
breadth back and front, the silk folded in 
broad plaits and finished at the front or at 
one side with a narrow shirred ruffle of the 
silk, or a series of bows of ribbon. Again 
these are made with deep points at the back 
and fronts, shallow at the sides, or pointed at 
the back only. They are boned and lined 
throughout. Price, $2.40. 

In broad satin ribbon a pretty girdle is 
seen; the ribbons, in double width at the 
back, fold together at the sides and end in 
in front bows of single width. Price, $1.80. 

Elastic is employed in belting, and has the 
great advantage of snug fit. In very broad 
black elastic one sees a belt of perfectly sim- 
ple build, made noticeable by an odd and 
handsome buckle, a large silver disc with 
beaded edge, having in its centre a large sin- 
gle stone of green, purple or yellow color. 
Price, $4.50. 

More complicated are some belts of narrow 
elastic with long pointed buckle of gilt fili- 
gree, and either side a slide of the same, 
which catches and divides two pieces of the 
elastic in harness effect. Price, $2. 

Imported ceintures of great beauty of de- 
sign are found in various devices. 

One has a double gold chain lengthwise on 
either edge; within on a series of slides tur- 
tles in groups of two, with turquoise-set 
backs, heads, and tails, while the buckle is 
ornamented with a single turtle of larger size. 
Price, $13.50. The second dainty affair has 
a series of square links and slides with a bevy 
of tiny butterflies enameled on each slide in 
delicate coloring against a black groundwork. 
Price, $8.50. 

Another is set with single stones, sharp- 
pointed, and cut en cabachon with open-work 
setting. The stones are of one color—green 
or purple. Price, $11.75. 

Beneath these open-work girdles is seen a 
colored ribbon which can be changed to suit 
various costumes. Link belts of heavy gilt 
or oxydized filigree are attractive. Price, 
$4.50. Fancy galloons of great variety are 
much seen. 

One of heavy gold background studded 
with jewels is remarkable for the great va- 
riety of stones set in circular device, a larger 
surrounded by many smaller stones. The 
result is gay and attractive. Price, $7.50. 

Elastic belts heavily beaded are gay and 
oriental. in effect. Price, $4.50. Leather 
belts with great variety of clasps and buckles 
range from 50 cents to $2.50, and the ribbon 
beltings are endless in their variety of buckles, 
too, and belong more properly under the title 
of buckles. 

One other design of belt is worthy of note. 
It is made of velvet of bodice build. One is 
of turquoise velvet, with narrow full plaiting 
of black mousseline de soie, inside of the ruf- 
fle against the velvet a narrow fancy gimp of 
black. Price, $6 95. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 
WATER FETES 
Ater fétes promise to be very fash- 
W ionable this summer, and truly 
nothing could be more picturesque 


and more un. versally entertaining to a colony 
of summer people who have access to a sheet 





of water than an affair of this kind. Any 
one who has visited Venice—and few are to 
be found to-day who have not enjoyed this 
privilege—will not lack for inspiration for 
either individual or general decorations, 
Wild flowers, cheese cloth, crimped paper, 
paper lanterns, gaily colored awnings, bright 
rugs and flags are all available and suitable 
property with which to convert even old tubs 
into objects of visual delight. Of course 
each boat’s owner and his guests must fol- 
low out in individual costumes the motif 
chosen for decorating so as to present a per- 
fectly harmonious and pleasing effect. Flower- 
covered arches in close succession from stem 
to stern, makes a most pleasing effect and 
even that is easily arranged. Each boat 
should contain only two occupants, a man and 
a girl, one at the tiller and the other at the 
oars, otherwise the boat is unsightly and the 
romance destroyed. The Roman and Grecian 
styles of costume and decoration lend them- 
selves to a fete of this kind as well as do 
many others of more recent date. Some of 
the fétes that are planned to take place this 
summer will begin in the afternoon and con- 
tinue into the evening, as there will be prizes 
offered for both unilluminated and illuminated 
decorations. The boats in procession, one 
closely following another, will pass the judge’ s 
stand for competition for the prizes, going as 
far as a stake boat, and returning over the 
same course, so that the judges, as well as the 
spectators, may have ample opportunity for 
impartial judgment. The particular fete re- 
ferred to will have a platform erected near the 
shore, 60 x 120 ft. which will be used for 
dancing, and on which a supper will be 
served, and from which the prizes will be 
distributed as soon as the decisions are made. 
This idea has been vigorously seized by some 
of the despairing hotel men, in order to 
attract guests to their various haunts on lake, 
river or bay. Indeed, one of the leading 
hotels along the Jersey coast is offering as an 
attraction in their advertisement: ‘* A series 
of magnificent water fetes will be a feature of 
this season’s attractions.”’ 

A private féte of this kind is soon to take 
place far up on the Hudson River, for which 
two hundred and fifty invitations have been 
issued. It is to be a costume affair, conse- 
quently the guests will be transported on a 
boat especially chartered by the host to the 
scene of festivities, thus enabling those who 
go to be protected from offensive curiosity 
seekers, and idle gazers generally. Let us 
hope that the weather gods may be in their 
most indulgent humor and work in sympathy 
with them and all others who may have such 
a féte in anticipation. 


AN EFFECTUAL MEANS OF KEEPING SUMMER 
SLEEVES SHIP-SHAPE 


Even though sleeves are reduced in size, it 
is still necessary to resort to some device for 
giving a well-kept air to thin sleeves. Even 
the slight fulness that is now fashionable will 
droop and the sleeves present a gone-to-seed 
appearance if something is not done to avert 
the calamity. An expedient which has 
proven to be a success is a short puff made of 
the best quality of French hair-cloth. It is 
most effectual when it is cut on the bias, 
about thirteen inches wide. Fold it together 
and gather it across the top, cutting off the 
width as it approaches the under-arm seam, 
which does not need to be more than an inch 
and a quarter in depth. Bind the top edges 
with a piece of white silk, after, of course, 
making the puff the size of the arm. One 
pair of these may be used in various sleeves, 
as they are quite as effectual when only 
loosely tacked to the arm-hole. They are 
very useful to use in shirt waists, and prevent 
that limp effect that one sees on the rank 
and file after the first freshness of the laun- 
dry has become a thing of the past. 


UNDER-PETTICOATS FOR THIN 


FROCKS 


SUITABLE 


Petticoats of white silk moreen are almost 
indispensable for keeping thin summer frocks 
from clinging too closely and from presenting 
a mussy, limp appearance. Even a perfectly 
fresh organdie skirt loses all its beauty unless 
it be crisp and hang with the proper ‘¢ go.” 
This can only be done by wearing uncer 
one’s lace petticoat one of moreen—I say 

(Continued on page v) 
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(Continued trom page 48) 
SMART TIES 


Mull and white organdie ties, ribbon width, 
passed twice round the throat, hemstitched 
or lace trimmed ends tied in front im a bow, 
are the freshest and smartest finish fur the 
neck of forenoon lawns or dimities. 


CHILDREN’S DRESS 


ILLUSTRATED ON PAGE 35—AT GERTRUDE’S 
FIVE 0’ CLOCK 

Artor Suir.—Blue serge trousers, sailor 

S blouse of white duck embroidered on 

the sleeve in blue cotton, blue galalea 

sailor collar braided in white, shield of white 

pique bound with blue, sailor knot of bleach 

silk, halyard of white cotton. Large white 
straw hat. 


Girt’s Sartor Surr.—Skirt of navy blue 
linen braided with white, blue serge pea 
jacket with gilt buttons, shield of fine white 
flannel, sailor cap of white duck with a blue 
ribbon, Black stockings and black laced 
shoes. 


KnickerBocker Suit.—Muixed_ cheviot 
coat and knickerbockers of brown and red, 
white Eton collar, black silk tie, ribbed 
stockings, low tan shoes. 


AFTERNOON Frocx.—White guimpe of 
fine nainsook, with shirred sleeves and collar, 
frock of light blue cachemire, deep band and 
shoulder straps of green velvet embroidered in 
light blue, dull green and silver. Black silk 
stockings and patent leather slippers. 


Covert Coar.—Cap of cheviot, Eron 
collar, black silk tie, covert coat, knicker- 
bockers of Scotch tweed. Black stockings 
and laced boots. 


Woot Gown. —Afternoon gown of hazel 
brown Hencietta cloth, slashed bodice, edged 
with trefoil of black braid, guimpe and puff- 
ings of white mull. Belt and bows of light 
blue velvet ribbon, velvet bow in hair. 


Eron Surt.—Eton coat and waistcoat of 
black imported dress worsted; trousers of 
gray, invisible striped, fancy worsted, or in 
summer white duck may be worn. 


Party Frocx.—Light pink, taffeta silk 
slip, frock of fine, white organdie, trimmed 
with insertion, fine tucks and lace. Knots 
and streamers of pink satin ribbon. Pink 
silk stockings and pink slippers. 


GOWNS FROM BERTHE MAY, 
SHOWN ON PAGE 37 


Frernoon Gown of white silk with 
black graduated stripes. Bodice 
tucked in stripes alternately white on 

top, black showing a bit underneath, then 
black on top and white showing underneath. 
Belt sash ends of black chiffon with full 
tufHes at bottom. Accordion-plaited skirt. 


Luncuton Gown of pink and white 
figured silk, revers and sleeves of white 
taffeta braided with black velvet in two 
widths. Vest of white chiffon and lace 
jabot. Belt of white taffeta and black velvet. 
Black velvet round skirt. 


Gown of Brack Net, bodice ruffled, above 
rutHe of black satin, narrow black satin rib- 
bun run through the net. Double rows of 
the narrow ribbon down skirt ending with 
rosettes. Vest of shirred white mousseline, 
collar of lace and two lace ruffles across vest. 
White appliqué on sleeves and revers. 


Canvas Gown of tan, folded bodice, 
trimmed with white ribbon edged with nar- 
row black ribbon. Vest of tan also trimmed 
with white ribbon edged with black. Skirt 
accordion or sun-piaited, with plain yoke 
trimmed with black.and white ribbon to 
match bodice. 


COSTUMES FROM MORSE- 
BROUGHTON, SHOWN ON 
PAGES 40 AND 41 


Umer Bopice of silk and mousseline 
de soie, in heliotrope and mignonette 
color blendings. ‘The wide collar, 

sleeves and pointed boléro fronts are of mig- 
nonette silk, tr.mmed with rows of helio- 
trope velvet ribbon in graduated widths. The 
front is of mousseline de soie in a pale shade 
of heliotrope over white satin. The sleeves 
and collar are trimmed with white silk passe- 
menterie in arabesque design. 


2. Cotcaretre.—Accordion plaited col- 
larette of white silk, lined with pale pink 
chiffon, also accordion plaited. The collar- 
ette is finished at the neck with a collar of 
plaited satin ribbon that falls in uneven 
lengths half way down the skirt, and is 
white satin on one side and pink gros-grain 
onthe other, This coliarette is made appro- 
priately of any dainty summer fabric. 


3- Warxinc Costume of pale Venetian 
blue summer wool, with scalloped edges em- 
broidered in white. The chemiserte and 
collar are of blue-and-white striped silk. 


4. Eveninc Dress of stem-green taffeta 
silk, which opens, Victorian style, over a soft 
petticoat of white satin covered with tiny ruf- 
fles of white mousseline de sore. This ma- 
terial is also shirred about the neck, and 
caught in soft folds from girdle to shoulder. 
The short sleeves—three graduated ruffles— 
are of the silk. ‘The girdle is made of white 
satin embroidered in gold. 


5. Visit1nc Dress of sea-swallow gray 
Muscovite silk, embroidered with pale blush 
roses. Between the puffings which head the 
soft flounces of gray mousseline de soie is a 
band of Venetian embroidery in subdued 
shades of pink and green. Overlapping ruf- 
fles of the mousseline decorate the bodice and 
edge the collar, which is made of the 
embroidery. 


6. Street Dress of tan and brown 
striped etamine, trimmed at the bottom of 
the skirt with a wide band of pale tan silk 
headed with an Arabesque appliqué of brown 
silk passementerie. The yoke and sleeves 
are made of the striped etamine, and the 
fronts, bretelles, and overlapping revers are 
of the silk decorated with passementerie 
matching the design on the skirt. 


7. Tea Gown of pale pink cachemere 
embroidered with tiny rosebuds, and decorated 
with butterfly knots of velvet ribbon. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHION 
PLATES 

Ig. 4504—August afternoon gown of 

0) yellow grass-lawn, Skirt with whire 
tambour embroidered vine plissé. 

Round bodice, tambour worked yoke and 
bretelles on the left, grass lawn ruffle plissé 
and scarf of lawn on the right ; fan finished 








For) 











ends. Bib-front of plissé lawn, neck band to 
match. Grass lawn sleeves, with plissé frills 
and tambour heading. Broad belt of green 
gros-grain silk in fine folds. 

Fig. 4506—Aboard launch. Forenoon 
tailor-made gown ot pale delft-blue piqué, skirt 


trimmed around the bottom and above the | 


knee with a narrow white braid in short, 
vertical lines. Open Eton jacket with revers 
trimmed to match, as well as cuffs to jacket 
sleeves. Neck band and front of bias white 
mousseline de soie, striped with pale green. 
Linen collar. 

Fig. 4500--Casino concert gown of white 
organdie. Skiit full, separately hung over 
white silk, with an entredeux of cream-white 
guipure on the bottom and two rows pointing 
upward above it. Round full bodice, with 
the same lace inset in three rows, points up- 
ward, the first row simulating basque on 
skirt. Guipure sleeves drawn close to the 
aim, with top puff and ruffle, and frills at 
the wrists. Gray ostrich boa. White or- 
gandie sash plissé, guipure ends. 

Fig. 4499—Pale fawn mohair gown for 
cool day. Bell skirt, trimmed at the top 
only with narrow white ribbon. Round 
bodice, fastened on the left; double lidder 
trimming of white ribbon also. Sleeves close 
tothe arm, diminutive ribbon ladder trim 
ming on the inside seam, with top drapery 
caught up in the centre, and wrist frillings or 
white mousseline de soie. Linen collar and 
white cravat, with plissé ends of mousseline 
de soie. 

Fig. 4517—At club dinner. Silver-gray 
gown of Greek net, built over old-rose tat- 
feta. Collet or vrap of white silk, with one 
deep black Chantilly flounce over plissé ot 
white chiffon, and headed by ruchings of 
black lace. Yoke and shoulder puffs of 
white silk draped with black tulle. High 
ruff collar of Chantilly lace and quillings, 
and black satin bows Black satin belt and 
sash, 

Fig. 4519.—Ascot race or dust cloak, 
princess model, in striped blue and yellow 
shaded taffta on white ground flecked with 
black. Loose elbow sleeves in blue and yel- 
low shot silk plissé, in three flounces, high 
ilk collar with striped silk plissé edge, and 
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| wide ruching of snot silk plissé below with 


big blue satin bow. Belt of white silk 
spangled in blue. 

Fig. 4495—At Polo Tournament. Light 
gray pique gown, bell skirt, front trimmed in 
two pyramids, with narrow Venetian red 
silk braid or guimp, embossed with dull gold. 
Round open basque bodice with facings and 
revers of dull red silk. Piqué coat sleeves 
covered with cross iows of narrow Venetian 
guimp and dull red chiffon plissé at the 
wrists and at the neck band of black satin 
matching belt, a trill of red chiffon as we'll, 
Front of lace and white mousseline de sove. 


(Continued on page vi) 


Of Binding a Skirt, But 


Only One Way 


Of Binding it Well. 
That is with ..3.. .. 
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IT LOOKS BEST. IT LASTS BEsT. 
IT FITS BEST. IT IS BEST. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S.H. & M,. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 

If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








“Open your mouth, shut your eyes 
And I'll give you something to make you wise.” 


If you would be wise in candy wis- 
dom and know the delicious flavor of 
the best confections made, get 


WHITMAN’S 


SUPER EXTRA 


Chocolates ana Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 


Wurrman's Instawtangous Cuocorare is perfect in 
flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made 
iustantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BICYCLES 








$75 Honest Prices Need No Chane $50 


THE CRESCENT IS A 


tation has been won by its merit, You will 


PERFECT WHEEL AT THE RIGHT PRICE. 


Its repu- 
be proud to compare it with any wheel made, 


and you will know that your neighbor paid just the same price for his Crescent that you did. 


Western Wheel Works 


Catalogues Free 
Agents Everywhere 


Chicago—New York 





(Continued from page v) 

Fig. 4496—At the same, challie made up 
over absinthe green silk. Bell skirt, with 
two rows of shaded green gauze ribbon quil- 
lings below the waist line. Basque bodice 
double-breasted with crossed revers of tucked 
green mousseline de soic over white silk, with 
plissé edge and a green mousseline plissé fall- 
ing over. Coat sleeves with green mousse- 
line de soie frills at wrist, and green and 
white frills plissé to the neck band of white 
chemisette of lace and lawn. 

Fig. 4520—Gown for afternoon drive of 
rose-pink batiste. Skirt full, separately hung 
over the same shade of silk trimmed around 
the bottom and at the knee, with taffeta 
ribbons in three shades of rose-pink. Verti- 
cal lines of narrow white lace insertion 
traverse the skirt from hem to belt, and three 
cross rows at the top. Low pink batiste 
bodice, plaided in front with narrow inser- 
tions of lace also. A transparent lace yoke 
above, and tabs to neck-band to match. 
Short open Eron jacket of white silk embroi- 
dered with pink silk and lace applications. 
Sleevesto match. Black satin high belt and 
neck band, 

Fig. 4515 —At August races. Smart 
princesse gown of cerise and black satin hair- 
line check, on a pale straw-color grenadine 
ground built over silk to match. Round 
bodice slightly blouse, fastening on the left 
in three tabs with diamond buttons, décol- 
leté on the right side only, with a high chem- 
isette inset of appliqué lace over black silk, 
and collar band and epaulettes to match, The 
left side finish has a double ruffle of check 
grenadine over cerise mousse'ine de soie plissé. 
Mousquetaire sleeves with the setting of arm 
hole in lace and black satin. The long, 
pointed wrists frilled with white mousseline 
de soie plissé, the same as neck frill. Sash 
matching gown, the long ends trimmed with 
cerise and black mousseline de soie plaitings. 
Corsage bindings of bias black satin. 

Fig. 4494—Light fawn color gown of fine 
Holiand, trimmed with white piqué, Basque 
of bodice edged with bias piqué and a narrow 
guipure purling. Double row of the same 
across the bodice in waved lines, and piqué 
y ke waved and edged with purling of lace. 
Sleeves in one piece crossed by two waved 
lines of piqué, lace edged. Neck and wrist 
frills of white embroidered mull. White 
leather belt, gold buckle. Sunburst parasol 
of blue foulard. 


Fig. 4513—Mauve silk tissue bodice 
gathered into belt. Front slightly blouse with 
fine cross rows of yellow lace insertions. 


Take in fine vertical tucks rising into collar 
finished with ruching of lace. White satin 
bow and jeweled brooch on the left and jabot 
of lace down the side opening. Lace epau- 
lettes to close-fitting sleeves, vertical rows of 
insertions of lace onthe outside seam. White 
satin belt and bow. 

Fig. 4498—Afternoon toilette of pale leaf 
brown satin figured barége. Round blouse 
bodice, the front trimming 1n heavy beige 
guipure passementerie applications combined 
with a fancy yoke vest design in white moiré 
with chemisette of white lace over white silk, 
a high collar and lace frills. Sleeves draped 
at the top with passementerie guipure inser- 
tion wound around the close fitting sleeves. 

Fig. 4516—Real Brussels lace garden-party 
gown. Skirt made in one piece from meas- 
urements by lace workers. It hangs over 
white liberry satin with white chiffon plissés 
yn the bottom. Round lace bodice and tight 
sleeves. White satin striped gauze puffs to 
sleeves with rows of lace puckerings run 
on crosswise. Gauze folded bands with lace 
puckerings trim the waist and collar band. 
Jeweled belt. 





BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; i. @., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents ; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 





RE-TOLD FROM OTHER COL. 
UMNS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S WOMAN CLERIC 


Ew Hampshire is quite stirred up over 
N her first woman preacher. If the 
Apostle Paul was a heosophist, as 
the Theosophists claim, and if his ego 1s re- 
incarnated in some New England farmer 
about the town of Newficlds, near Exeter, he 
must be astonished to see a woman undertake 
the task of attending to the moral and spirit- 
ual welfare of the residents around those 
parts. The woman who is doing this is the 
Rev. Mrs. W. M. Smith, ot Medford, 
Mass., and she has just accepted the pastorate 
of the Universalist Church at Newfields. 
The oldest inhabitants have dubbed her the 
*¢ parsoness.”’ 

Mrs. Smith began her work in a quiet, 
dignified way, and immediately won the re- 
spect and admiration of all who met her, but 
her congregation and the members ot other 
congregations nearby just couldn’t help get- 
ting a little excited about having a woman 
dominie in their conservative little town, 
so they are still talking about it. This sur- 
prises Mrs. Smith, for she says when she 
entered the ministry she had no notion that 
it would create any comment, but now she 
sees that people are bound to talk about ic 
until the newness wears off. The story of 
how she came to be a minister is interesting, 
and should encourage every little girl who 1s 
in the habit of saying: ‘‘If I were a man I 
would be s» and so.”’ 

When a little girl, like every other little 
girl who ever existed, this reverend woman 
used to remark in her thoughtful moods: 
‘©1f I were a man I would be a preacher,”’ 
so the Boston Globe says. She was born in 
Provincetown. Her mother’s people were 
all stanch Universalists, and founded the 
Universalist Church in that town years ago. 
She passed a quiet childhood there, entering 
Wellesley College in 1882. After taking 
two years of the regular course there she re- 
turned home and taught school for three 
years. In 1888 she was married to H. M. 
Smith, of Provincetown, and continued to 
live there until they moved to Medford, 
Mass., in 1893. All this time the plucky 
little woman had been studying hard, and 
when she gt settled in her new home and 
found that she was living within ten minutes’ 
walk of Tufts College, she says she saw that 
at last the way was opened for her, and she 
simply accepted what seemed to be her ap- 
pointed task. She entered Tufts Divinity 
School in 1894, and pursued her studies there 
three years, graduating a fortnight ago. 

In the class were two other women, Miss 
Gertrude Earle, of Somerville, Mass., and 
Miss Belle McDuff, of Claremont, N. H., 
andten men. The three women were the 
first who ever graduated from the divinity 
school. Last spring Mrs. Smith went to 
Newfields twice to preach, and in March was 
invited to accept the pastorate, accepting the 
call. She will probably give both the con- 
servative and radical something to think 
about, for she says that some people can be 
easily led, while others have to be threatened, 
and that she believes the clergymen who do 
the most good in this world employ both 
methods. She has not as yet laid out any 
definite plan of action in her pastoral work, 
but she has vague ideas as to what she wants 
to do and of hopes and expectations which she 
expects to carry out. It is a matter of choice 
whether a Universalist pastor is installed or 
not, but this one prefers to be, and the instal- 
lation set for this month. 

Her opinions as to women entering a busi- 
ness or professional career are pronounced. 
She says : 

‘T believe that business women are more 
thoroughly domestic and more devoted to 
their homes than any other class of women. 

**Tt seems to me that it is the so-called 
society women who are the ones who neylect 
their homes, husbands and children for whist 
parties, calling and spending their time in 
keeping up with the latest fashions in gowns 
and bonnets. 

*©Of course there are model housewives 
who are not in business. But these same 
good housewives are apt to make of them- 
selves slaves, and to spend their time and 
strength on frivolous tasks, such as setting 


up bric-a-brac all over the house and dusting 
it. F 

*¢] don’t think dust is the worst thing in 
the world, and I don’t believe in purchasing 
freedom from dust at the expense of the 
soul,”” 

Mrs. Smith is of medium size, and it will 
be a number of years before she is middle- 
aged. She is graceful, cultured and artistic, 
and does not neglect the management of her 
home for any other duties. —N. Y. Sun. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the repty. 

(3 Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of thers letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with §1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 


questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 
937- Crush Hat and Frock Coat. 


To Chamberlain.—Is a crush hat permissible 
with a Prince Albert coat in the evening ? 

The Prince Albert coat, which is more 
properly called a frock coat, is not an evening 
coat at all, and to wear it in the evening and 
mix it with strictly evening dress is altogether 
bad form. A crush hat is for use at the 
opera and theatre, and has no more relation 
to a frock coat than a silk hat has to golf 
clothes. We reply, therefore, that a crush 
hat is not good form if worn with a frock 
coat. 


938. Evening Dress for Men—An 
Argument Settled. To R., Milwaukee. 
—To settle a dispute between two constant 
readers of As Seen by Him, will you not 
please kindly reply to the following inquiry ? 

(1) Two men recently attended a stag 
dinner given at the club in this city; the 
elder of the two wore a Tuxedo dress suit 
with a double-breasted white waistcoat and 
standing collar with turn over points and a 
black satin tie. The younger of the two 
wore a Tuxedo dress suit with a double- 
breasted black vest of the same material as 
the coat and straight standing collar and 
black satin tie. Which one was the more 
correctly dressed ? 

(2) Is it not true that it is not as good 
form to wear a white waistcoat with a black 
satin tie as it is to wear a black waistcoat ? 

(3) Is it ever proper to wear a white waist- 
coat with a Tuxedo coat, and if a white waist- 
coat is worn, should you not also wear a 
white tie ? 

We can perhaps answer your questions 
most to your satistaction by giving you the 
theory of evening dress. 

Full evening dress 1s the long-tailed coat, 
the single or double-breasted white waistcoat, 
made of piqué, not of silk or satin; the 
standing collar, white lawn tie, black trou- 
sers and patent-leather low shoes or dancing 
pumps, and white kid gloves for dances. We 
do not think that this dress varies much any- 
where throughout the United States as stand- 
ard evening diess for men. When modifi- 
cations of this high pitch of dress begin, 
there are mcny differences of opinion as to 
what is the best fcim. 

The first modification is the dinner coat, 
or, as it is often called, the Tuxedo or Cowes 
coat. By common consent, and by the prac- 
tice of men who pay attention to dress and 
are usually well dressed, it has become a set- 
tled dictum that with the dinner coat a 
single-breasted black cloth waistcoat should 
be worn and a black satin tie, and that with 
the dinner coat neither a white tie nor a 
white waistcoat should be worn. 

This again changes according to one’s 
views of appropriateness, and occasionally in 
the summer one will see men wearing dinner 
coats with white lawn ties and white waist- 





coats. There is no special reason why this 
is not good taste, because a white waistcoat 
and white tie look well together, both being 
white and of about the same material, and 
both being cool in appearance. There seems 
to be no good reason why they should not be 
worn with a dinner coat as well as with the 
evening dress coat. 

One thing is certain, the black satin tie 
should never be worn with a white waistcoat. 
It looks incongruous and is distinctly bad 
taste, 

Applying these statements to your own 
dress, you will see that the elder of you erred 
in wearing a black satin tie with a white 
waistcoat. Furthermore, the practice of most 
men who are well dressed is not to wear a 
white waistcoat with the dinner coat, and the 
turn-over pointed collar is not considered 
smart. 

The younger of you wore a double-breasted 
black waistcoat, which is unconventional be- 
cause the black waistcoat is very seldom— if 
ever—made double breasted for evening dress, 
Otherwise he was correctly dressed. He seems 
to have erred less than the elder. 


NAPOLEON’S DOLLS 


N Conan Doyle’s latest book, Uncle 
Bernac, many passages personally de- 
scriptive of Napoleon are given, present- 

ing in an effective manner the author's idea 
of the emperor’s peculiarities, manners and 
vanities, As the following paragraphs will 
be of interest, doubtless, to Vogue readers, 
they are here quoted: 

*¢T think that it may have been his pur- 
pose—for he never did anything without a 
purpose—to give me an object lesson of his 
own capacity for governing, with the idea 
perhaps that I might in turn influence other 
of the émigrés by what I told them. At 
any rate he left me there to stand and to 
watch the curious succession of points upon 
which he had to give an opinion during a 
few hours. Nothing seemed either too large 
or too small for that extraordinary mind. 
At one instant it was the arrangements for 
the winter cantonment of two hundred thou- 
sand men, at the next he was discussing with 
de Caulaincourt the curtailing of the expenses 
of the household, and the possibility of sup- 
pressing some of the carriages. 

*¢Tt is my desire to be economical at 
home so as to make a good show abroad,’ 
said he. ‘For myself, when I had the 
honor to be a sub-lieutenant I found that I 
could live very we'l upon 1,200 francs a 
year, and it would be no hardship for me to go 
back toit. This extravagance of the palace 
must be stopped. For example, I see upon 
your accounts that 155 cups of coffee are 
drunk a day, which with sugar at 4 francs 
and coffee at 5 francs a pound comes to 20 
sous a cup. It would be better to make an 
allowance for coffee The stable bills are 
alsotoo high. At the present price of fodder 
seven or eight francs a week should be 
enough for each hose in a stable of two hun 
dred. I will! not have any waste at the 
Tuileries.’ 

*¢ Thus within a few minutes he would pass 
from a question of millards to a question of 
sous, and from the management of an empire 
to that of a stab'e. From time to time! 
could observe thar he threw a lictle oblique 
glance at me as if to ask what I thought of 
it all, and at the time I wondered very much 
why my approval should be of any conse- 
quence to him. But now, when I look back 
and see that my following his fortunes 
brought over so many others of the young 
nobility, I understand that he saw very much 
further than I did. 

** © Well, Monsieur de Laval,” said he sud- 
denly, ‘you have seen something of my 
methods. Are you prepared to enter my 
service?” 

** ¢ Assuredly, Sire,’ I answered. 

*¢¢T can be a very hard master when ! 
like,’ said he smiling. ‘You were there 
when I spoke to Admiral Bruix. We have 
all our duty to do, and discipline is as neces- 
rarv in the highest as in the lowest ranks. 
But anger with me never rises above here,’ 
and he drew his hand across his throat. ‘! 
never permit it to cloud my brain. Dr. 
Corvisirt here would tell you that I have the 
slowest pulse of all his patients.’ 
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‘¢¢ And that you are the fastest eater, Sire,’ 
said a large-faced, benevolent-looking person 
who had been whispering to Marshal Berthier. 

‘¢¢Qh, yourascal ! you rake that up against 
me, doyou? The doctor will not forgive 
me because I teil him when 1 am unwell 
that I had rather die of the disease than of 
the remedies. If I eat too fast it is the fault 
of the State, which does not allow me more 
than a few minutes for my meals. Which 
reminds me that it must be rather after my 
dinner hour, Constant ?’ 

‘¢ ¢Tt as four hours after it, Sire.’ 

‘* ¢ Serve it up then at once.’ 

‘© 6 Yes, Sire. Monsieur Isabey is outside, 
Sire, with the dolls,’ 

‘6 © Ah, we shall see them at once. 
him in.” 

‘¢ A man entered who had evidently just 
arrived from a long journey. Under his arm 
he carried a large flat wickerwork basket. 

‘¢¢It is two days since I sent for you, 
Monsieur Isabey,’ 

‘¢* The courier arrived yesterday, Sire. I 
have been traveling from Paris ever since.’ 

‘¢ “Have you the models there ?” 

‘¢© Yes, Sire.” 

‘©¢Then you may lay them out on that 
table.” 

‘¢ | could not at first imagine what it meant 
when I saw, upon Isabey opening his basket, 
that it was crammed with little puppets 
about a foot high, all of them dressed in the 
most gorgeous silk and velvet costumes, with 
trimmings of ermine and hangings of gold 
lace. But presently, as the designer took 
them out one by one and placed them on the 
table, I understood that the Einperor, with 
his extraordinary passion for detail and for 
directly controling everything in his court, 
had had these dolls dressed in order to judge 
the effect of the gorgeous costumes which 
had been ordered for his grand functionaries 
upon state occasions, 

‘¢¢ What is this?” he asked, holding up a 
little Jady in hunting costume of amaranth 
and gold, with a toque and plume of white 
feathers. 

‘¢ ¢ That is for the Empress’s hunt, Sire.” 

‘¢ © You should have the waist rather lower,’ 
said Napoleon, who had very definite opin- 
ions about ladies’ dresses. ‘ These cursed 
fashions seem to be the only thing in my 
dominions which I cannot regulate. My 
tailor, Duchesne, takes three inches from my 
coat-tails, and all the armies and fleets of 
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France cannot prevent him, Who is this?’ 
‘* He had picked up a very gorgeous figure 
In a green coat. 


‘© Thac is the grand master of the hunt, 
Sire.” 

‘©¢Then it is you, Berthier. How do you 
like your new costume? And this in red?” 

‘¢«¢ That is the Arch-Chancellor.’ 

*** And the vivlet ?’ 

““¢ That is the Grand Chamberlain.’ 

“ The Emperor was as much amused as a 
child with a new toy. He formed little 
groups of the figures upon the tables, so that 
he might have an idea of how the dignitaries 
would look when they chatted together. 
Then he threw them all back into the 
basket. 

‘<¢ Very good,” said he. ‘ You and David 
have done your work very well, Isabey. You 
will submit these designs to the Court out- 
fitters and have an estimate for the expense. 
You may tell Lenormand that if she ventures 
to send im such an account as the last which 
she sent to the Empress, she shall see the in- 
side of Vincennes. You would not think it 
tight, Monsieur de Laval, to spend twenty- 
five thousand francs upon a single dress, even 
though it was for Mademoiselle Eugenie de 
Choiseul.’ 

‘“ Was there anything which this wizard 
of a man did not know ?”’ 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Marriages and 


Engagements, 


Death notices for publication in 
Vigue, Thursday, should arrive at 
the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, by noon Monday of the 


iame week. 


MUZZLE A DOG 


IF THE ABSURDITIES OF THE LAW REQUIRE IT 
BUT DON’T TORTURE HIM 


Here is one thing that dogs in New 

I York are happily freed trom, and 

that is from being muzzled. 

There are, however, too many smaller cities 
and towns where it is thought a proper pre- 
caution tor the public safety that the larger 
dogs should be treated in this way. But even 
if through the deplorable ignorance of those 
in authority the muzzle must be applied, care 
can at least be taken to arrange the strap or 
muzzle so that the dog shall not really suffer. 

A dog can only perspire through his 
tongue, and if the strap or muzzle is so ar- 
ranged that his tongue cannot hang out and 
drip in warm weather his cufferings are 
severe, and he will soon show signs of dis- 
comfort and sickness. 

A girl who lived in one of the macket- 
towns where ladies still do their own smaller 
ing used to take her large, long-haired dog, 
Conqueror, to market with her, and it was 
his pride and delight to carry home the 
basket. She soon noticed that every time he 
carried it in warm weather he was sick for 
the rest of the day. 

She thought at first that this might result 
from the weight of the basket; but however 
small or light his package the etfect was al- 
ways the same. 

At last she came to the conclusion that the 
friend was in the right who suggested that the 
dog was probably made sick by it because 
carrying the basket prevented him from loll- 
ing out his tongue and panting. 

If only an hour or so could make Con- 
queror sick, what suffering it must be toa dog 
who finds himself, day after day, strapped up 
tightly with no possibility of his expressing 
his feelings or begging for mercy. 

And it is such unnecessary agony for the 
poor dog, as there is no need for the muzzle 
hurting him. The straps or muzzles can al- 
ways be made so loose as to allow of his pant- 
ing or drinking easily, and still being suffi- 
ciently restrictive to prevent his being able 
to stretch his jaws so widely as to bite — 
which, by the way, he is very rarely inclined 
to do. Katharine Pyle. 


ONE BRANCH OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN’S WORK 
Reporter for the New York Sun re- 
A cently interviewed Professor Otis T. 
Mason, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington, in regard tothe inquiry 
department, with the following result : 

**] am engaged,’’ said Professor Mason, 
**in finding a suitable name for a country 
seat for a lady in California, This is an ex- 
ample of the work we do in this line. Some 
time ago I received a letter from the lady, 
telling me that she desired a name for her 
country seat in Marin County, Cal. She 
wanted a name taken from the Indian lan- 
guage. I wrote her that as there were some 
fifty-eight Indian languages and more than 
two hundred dialects, I would like her to be 
more specific. I also suggested that she se- 
lect a name from the language of one of the 
Indian tribes of California. She replied that 
she would prefer to have a California name 
and would accept any but one from the Dig- 
ger Indians, to whom she appears to have an 
antipathy. She wants a name indicating 
‘mountain rest,’ ‘mountain retrea*,’ or 
something else of that kind. I have been 
going over our books and dictionaries, and 
will find her the name. 

*¢It takes a great deal of labor to answer 
these questions, but the Smithsonian makes 
it a point to answer every sensible or well- 
intended question which is propounded to it. 
We receive fifty thousand inquiries a year, 
and none of them is neglected if it is a ques- 
tion that can be answered. This is the only 
government that does such a thing. Such 
questions as that I have shown you, if sent 
to the British Museum, would be thrown 
into the waste basket. Professor Henry in- 
augurated the system in vogue here some 
torty years ago. He held that a well-in- 
formed man was a much better citizen than 
an ignorant one, and that it was his duty to 
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impart information whene.er requested, if 
such information was obtainable. 

**6 You must have a marvelous fund of in- 
formation,’ said a friend to him one d>y. 

** © Not at all,’ he replied ; ‘I only know 
the men who have it.” 

** Prof. Young said that in the course of 
his long experience at the Smithsonian he 
had never had a question propounded that 
somebody in Washington was not able to 
answer. All these questions go to Prof. 
Langley, Secretary of the Smuhsonan, and 
are referred by him to the proper depart- 
ments. A few days ago I had one fiom a 
man in Kansas, who wanted to know if at 
some time the letter ‘U’ was not included 
in a numeral system. He could not find it 
in his Chambers nor in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, but I dug it up out of an old 
British encyclopedia for him, The letters 
*U’ and ‘V” in the Roman alphabet aie 
the same, so it was in this way that his at- 
tention had been attiacted to it. Another 
case was that of a young girl in Maryland, 
whc wanted to know how to study Maryland 
grasses. I told her that a book fully explain- 
ing these grasses and giving copious illustra- 
tions had been written by one of the scientists 
of the Department of Agriculture and referred 
her tohim. A few days ago two young boys, 
Sunday school scholars, came to the museum 
and asked for the ‘widow's mite.” They 
had been reading about it at Sunday school 
and wanted to see it. Mr. Cazenovitch, the 
Hebraic expert, took them to the case in 
which we keep the specimens of the ‘ widow's 
mite’ and took the coins from the case. He 
a'lowed them to examine the coins minutely 
and they went away very happy. 

**The Smithsonian Institution is of more 
benefit in the general distribution of knowl- 
edge than all the scientific institutions of 
England combined. Its ramifications extend 
to all quarters of the globe. There is not 
a country in which there is a post office 
where we have not a correspondent. Not 
only do they keep us informed of ail that is 
going on in the scientific world, but they 
send us a great number of books, which we 
distribute to other scientists free of charge. 
For instance, suppose a scientist in Iceland 
writes a book on the temperature of the 
water, giving the times of taking it and 
other observations. He does not know how 
to reach other scientists to send them his 
book, and if left to himself would have a 
hard time to distribute the copies advantage- 
ously, So he sends them to us in bulk. 
From here we redistribute them to all quar- 
ters of the world, as we keep a record of 
scientists engaged in different lines of work 
and are thus able to reach them at will. 
Sometimes we receive books from one scien- 
tist which are to go to another scientist in 
the same country, the Smithsonian being the 
medium of exchange. On these books the in- 
stitution pays the expense of transportation. 
In France books sent to the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction go free, but in England we 
cannot frank them anywhere. This system 
of international exchange is extremely bene- 
fical. By it many scientists are saved from 
spending their time in making what they 
believe to be original researches by the knowl- 
edge that someone else has already done the 
work, You know that soon after Darwin 
had completed his work on the Origin of 
Species he received from Wallace, in the 
Malay archipelago, a letter giving the same 
idea and leading to the same results, and 
asking his opinion. If Darwin had had his 
book published in Borneo or some other out- 
of-the-way place, we would now have the 
Wallace theory of natural selection instead of 
the Darwinian.”’ 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE SNUB 
TO COMMONS 


He gracious act of the Queen in invit- 

I ing her faithful Commons and their 
wives to visit her in the calming 

shades of Windsor this afternoon, was a royal 
apology for the hot and rough struggle at 
Buckingham Palace last week when the 
elected of the people were drilled, dragooned, 
snubbed, and practically ejected by a posse of 
palace flunkies. The memters of the House 
of Commons wil! not easily forget this disas- 
trous battle of Buckingham Palace, in which 





they were so ignominiously defeated, almost 
under the eye of their suvereign, and can 
hardly rest in peace till they have tasted the 
blood of the flunkies, though how this is to 
be done passes present understanding, for the 
court flunkey is a harder person to get at than 
even the permanent official, and has, if pos- 
sible, a thicker skin. One side su, gestion, 
prompted doubtless by the tempting glimpses 
obtained by the uniucky legislators, is that 
Buckingham Palace, which 1s only used by 
the Queen one fortnight in each year, and 1s 
not her private property, like Balmoral, 
should, with its beautifu! gardens and inter. 
esting picture gallery, be thrown open to the 
public who paid such enormous. sums for it, 
At present the British taxpayer is at the best 
of times grudgingly allowed to see only a part 
of the stables. —Harold Fiederic in N. Y, 
Times, 


COPYRIGHT IN CANADA 


JUDGMENT AGAINST A TORONTO HOUSE FOR 
PIRATING SOUSA’S MUSIC 


‘ka: 6 July.— Judgment was given 
by Justice Robinson to-day in the 
action brought by the John Church 

Company of Cincinnati against J. Gould of 

the Imperial Music Company of this city. 

The action was brought for the infringe- 
ment of a copyright of two of Sousa’s 
marches—King Cotton and El Capitan. 

The judgment restrains the Toronto firm 
perpetually from publishing these pieces of 
music and orders that all copies of the pieces 
be given up as well as the lichographing ma- 
terial used by the defendants in printing the 
music. The defendants have to pay the 
costs. 


** Bliggins’s wife doesn’t insist on retaining 
possession of the latch key any more,”’ sug- 
gested Mr. Meekton. 

* No,”” replied Mrs. Meekton, ‘‘ she has 
found a better way to make sure ‘that her 
husband stays home after dark.”’ 

** What is it ?*” 

** She has taken the lamp off his bicycle.”” 
— Washington Star. 


IMPOSSIBLE 


**See here. That horse you sold me runs 
away, kicks, bites, strikes, and tries to tear 
down the stable at night. You tcld me that 
if I got him once I wouldn't part with him 
for $1,000 ”” 

** Well, you won’t.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


A DELICATE REMONSTRANCE 


** When I get to be a man,”’ said the boy 
who has a good memory for phrases, *¢ I’m 
guing to strive to cultivate an unselfish 
nature.”” 

‘** That’s right,’’ replied his father. ‘* How 
are you going to go about it ?”’ 

** Weil, in the first place, if I have any 
little boys, I°ll Jet them shoot their own fire- 
works instead of telling them they must let 
me do it for fear they will hurt themselves."’ 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


HER SOLE QUALIFICATION 


Mrs. Bacrox: ** Tell me, professor, will 
my daughter ever become a great pianist ?*” 
Herr VoGrescunitzce : ** I gannot dell.’’ 
** But has she none of the qualifications 
necessary for a good musician ?”’ 
*“‘Ach! Yah, matam; she 
handts.’’—Puck. 
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Mr. I. M. Jenkins, the celebrated sporting 
and mufti tailor, of 297 Fifth Avenue, is now 
on his annual trip to London, and while 
abroad will visit all the leading centres of 
fashion to make selections and replenish his 
stock with the latest and choicest fabrics for 
autumn and winter wear. 

During his absence his salesroom will be 
improved and renovated throughout—to con- 
form with rhe demands of the constant and 
steady increase in his business. 

These improvements will be completed be- 
fore his return in September, and his patrons 
and the public in general will find every facil- 
ity provided to aid them in making their 
selections. 
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SINCE NOVEMBER, 1896, we 


have been doing our best to keep 
up with the increasing demand 
for Gramophones. 


Our manufacturing facilities have been steadily extended ; work has 
been carried on night and day; much foreign business has been declined, 
yet (July 7th) we find ourselves with hundreds of orders unfilled. 


But one conclusion can be drawn from this unprecedented demand: the 
Gramophone is without question the most popular, as it is the simplest and most 
wonderful, talking machine. It is the only sound-reproducing instrument in the 
world that gives such results as were witnessed in the Metropolitan Opera House 
test and referred to in the following unsolicited letter : 


OFFICES OF 
ABBEY, SCHOEFFEL & GRAU, Lrtp., 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
CORNER 39TH STREET AND 7TH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
NATIONAL GROMOPHONE COMPANY, 
874 BROADWAY, New York, N. Y. April 24th, 1897. 
GENTLEMEN : 
Enclosed please find my check for $31.00 to pay for Gramophone and records. 


By the way, | was very much interested in a trial of the Gramophone in the Metropolitan Opera House a few days ago. 


1 had no idea that so small‘an instrument, with a horn only about twelve inches long, could fill every nook and corner of the 
largest auditorium in New York City. Every word seemed to be distinct, and the rendering of the selections nothing short of 
marvelous, 

I congratulate you upon the possession of such a wonderful instrument. 


Yours very truly, 
JouN B, SCHOEFFEL, 


Managing Director Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. 


Arrangements have now been completed whereby it is believed that after July 25th 
all orders can be promptly filled. Great improvements have been made in quality and 
volume in tone since the above letter was written, and what was a marvelous reproduction 
before is even more so now. All orders for style No. 25 Spring Motor will be filled with 
our new improved machine, with the new exhibition sound box. 

It is difficult to express our own increased satisfaction with 
the Gramophone. If, however, we say that its efficiency, correct- 
ness and intrinsic merit have been increased during the last two 
months 1000 per cent., we are well within our best judgment. We 
announce improvements which practically amount to a new motor 
machine—new reproducing diaphragm and new records. 


NEW CATALOG READY—BY REQUEST 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE Co., 874 Broadway, New York. 
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